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HE persistent historic American deter- 
mination to provide ever more education 
for ever larger proportions of the popula- 
tion finds its present expression in the 
rapid growth of the junior colleges. These 
new-type freshman-sophomore institutions, 
scarcely more than 40 years extant, even as 
an educational concept, already number 
more than 600, with more than 200,000 stu- 
dents. A process which may be called the 
democratization of American edueation has 


proceeded steadily to give more and more 
schooling to more and more people at sue- 
cessively new levels, ever since Harvard 
College was dreamed of, along in the years 


before 1636. The new junior college at 
Boise, Idaho, is simply a recent fruitage on 
a stem that was growing long before the 
establishment of the republic. The process 
has kept pace both with growth in popula- 
tion and with geographical expansion. It 
has expanded also with the expanding hori- 
zon of learning itself, so that as new areas 
of erudition were explored new types of 
educational institution were established to 
permit publie access to the new mysteries. 
But the democratization of American edu- 
cation has not been content even with this. 
It has maintained also its communications 
with the rear, and so from time to time has 
adjusted its offerings on even the lower 
levels of achievement to make them usable 
by even greater throngs of youth. 

Some people think we have too much edu- 
cation. The wealthy taxpayer, especially if 


taxpayer, is perhaps 
Westbrook Pegler, 
newspaper 


he be a childless 
typical of this group. 
writing last winter in his 
column, put opposition to an expanding 
educational system on a philosophical basis 
when he bad 
smarts,’’ because he averred the country 


sé 


said ‘‘we have a case of 
was suffering from too much edueation, age 
twenty-five was becoming ‘‘the economic 
age of consent’’ and though we were ten 
times as much educated as we were forty 
years ago we were ten times as miserable. 
But despite such American 
opinion apparently adheres to its belief in 
the efficacy of more schooling, 
the annual national budget of more than 
three billion dollars for educational pur- 
poses. The Uintah Basin in Utah still 
yearns for a junior college, and in Orlando, 
Fla., the proposal for a junior college is a 
live topie. 

This determination to democratize educa- 
tion is no mere temporary popular fad. 
It is inherent in the spirit of democracy 
itself. It recognizes that ‘‘one person is as 
vood as another’’ (if not, indeed, a little 
bit better) and it insists that each boy shall 
have an equal chance with the next, to the 
extent of his capabilities, and each girl, too, 
if she can compete. And there is even 
much willingness to help her compete. 

But.there is still another reason why each 
town must have its college, even if it be 
only a junior college, and why each town- 
site must have its ‘‘College Addition”’ or 


skepticism, 


as witness 
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‘‘University Heights,’’ with a highway 
leading thereto, denoted College Street or 
That is the matter of 
must 


University Avenue. 
pride. <A 
have a college even as it has a water system, 
a post-office building, a chamber of com- 
merce and a For the 
American community, the best is none too 
good and whatever one may have, in the 
way of the latest modern improvement, all 


community community 


civic orchestra. 


must have. 

And who shall say them nay? For is 
that not, after all, the spirit in which great 
institutions builded? Did not that 
spirit spur Thomas Jefferson to found the 
University of Virginia in a wilderness of 
green hills, even as he helped found the 
United States of America in a wilderness 
of political peril? Is it not the spirit in 
which the historic Wren building at Wil- 
liam and Mary College was reconstructed 
after each successive burning, the spirit in 
which the president of that famous college 
rang the bell daily through eight lean years 
when the halls were virtually empty? 


are 


Community pride assumes that the com- 
munity college is, after all, one of the good 
things of life—that it is one of the virtual 
necessities like a water system, a post-office 


building, a chamber of commerce or a civic 
The essence of this good thing, 


orchestra. 
which the community sees embodied in the 
college, is that higher education may be 
readily available for its young people. 
And so perhaps community pride, which is 
reason number 2 for the democratization of 
education, is nearly the same as reason 
number 1, a belief in equal edutational 
opportunity. 

But there is a third, and equally impor- 
tant, reason for extending education to the 
farthest feasible limits—namely, that edu- 
cation is necessary for the preservation of 
democracy itself. Democracy depends not 
merely on trained leadership but also on 
intelligent followership. Though _ totali- 
tarianism may thrive on the ignorance of 
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the masses, democracy can not. 


must know how and why they follow. 
among the totalitarian masses such 


The pr ople 
Even 


rance as prevails is no vacuum; it is rath 
a mental and emotional storage battery 
carefully charged with the beliefs and feel. 
Ameri- 
can democracy, which was more or Jes. 


ings which leadership determines. 


aware of the values of education in main. 
taining a peace-time economy, now bevings 
to recognize the utter necessity for educa. 
tion as an arm of the national defense 
Such education must be concerned first with 
military training, then with technological! 
skills, but also, and equally vital in the long 
run, with mental and emotional discipline 
and with an understanding of the history 
and ideals of the democracy we are called 
upon to defend. 

The American people have believed in « 
democratized education from the beginning. 
They have believed, that is, in as much edu- 
cation for as many people as possible, sub- 
ject to the limitations and the requirements 
of the times. Even in colonial days, in one 
colony after another, they established a 
colonial university with surprising prompti- 
tude after the founding of the colony itselt. 
These universities were intended primarily 
for training the clergy, but there was also 
a system of grammar schools for talented 
learners in other fields. Voeational edu- 
cation was universal through the appren- 
tice system, and the religious education of 
children and servants was earefully pro- 
vided through ecatechetical and ‘‘literary”’ 
instruction. 

As the social structure changed and as 
the nation expanded, democratized educa- 
tion gained in pace. When the apprentice 
system yielded to the advent of the factory, 
public common schools were established 
The winning of the West was accompanied 
by vast grants of lands, both to the common 
schools and to the colleges. An unprece- 
dented public-high-school system was ce- 


veloped. The state universities were estab- 
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li The land-grant 
colleges heralded the American belief in a 
practicality of education even at the higher 
Compulsory-school laws became the 
rule. American elementary-school popula- 
tion grew to the vast total of 21,988,824 in 
1937-38. High-school enrolment increased 
from 357,813 in 1889-90 to 6,673,767 in 
1937-38. College and university enrol- 
ment grew from 156,756 in 1889-90 to 
1,350,905 in 1937-38. 

But these achievements were not enough. 
Educational opportunity was not yet equal. 
One of the points of maladjustment was at 
the close of high school. Seventy per cent. 
of the high-school graduates did not go on 
to college, though most of them had planned 
to. Many of them could not afford it. 
Others were shut out by the scholastic re- 
quirements of the universities. Some were 
too young. Large numbers were unat- 
tracted by the programs the universities 
offered. In response to this need, the junior 
colleges have sprung up, one after another, 
in one community after another, virtually 
all of them in the past 40 years, a majority 
of them in the past 20 years, until 600 
junior colleges now in 44 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are giving instruction to 
200,000 students. The enrolment by the 
last report, for the year 1938-39, was 196,- 

975 1 In that year their 


lished and grew mightily. 


levels. 


710, in 575 institutions. 
enrolment had inereased by 26.4 per cent., 
while the four-year colleges and universi- 
ties were gaining only 1.2 per cent. The 
junior colleges doubled their enrolment in 
seven years, and in one year added 41,122 
students. 

A majority of these students probably 
could not afford to go to college at all if the 
junior college did not give them the chance. 
When young men and women tell why they 
have dropped out of school, the financial 
reasons preponderate. The Maryland in- 
quiry, conducted by the American Youth 
Commission, revealed that 54 per cent. of 
young men and women who were out of 
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school blamed economic obstacles. Many 
young persons can spend no money whatso- 
ever for education beyond high school. But 
there are others who, though barred from 
going away to college at a cost of $500 to 
$1,000 a year, vet can find the $100 to $300 
necessary for attending a junior college at 
home or near by. 

The problem of the high-school graduate 
who could not afford to go on to college has 
been a challenge to the local public-school 
system for many vears. Particularly, if 
he could not readily find a job, and so was 
both out of school and out of work, did his 
plight seem to be of grave public concern. 
The high-school plant, with its faculty 
available, constituted a concrete invitation 
to the student to continue his studies in the 
home town, and school administrators be- 
lieved they should offer such students the 
opportunity. 

Many public junior colleges have grown 
out of such situations. The first public 
junior college, at Joliet, Lll., started thus. 
Its transition from post-graduate  high- 
school status to junior-college status was 
indeed so gradual that no exact date for its 
establishment as a junior college can read- 
ily be fixed, though 1902 is the year now 
generally given. The late J. Stanley Brown 
was superintendent of the township high 
school at the time. The junior colleges in 
California, where the movement has had 
its most surprising development, grew up 
first through the high schools. The junior 
colleges in Iowa are still very much allied 
to the high schools. In the country as a 
whole, the connection of the public junior 
colleges with the community school systems 
is very close. Of the 575 junior colleges 
reported in 1938-39, 258 were publicly sup- 
ported, with an enrolment of 140,545. 

The publie junior college solves the stu- 
dent’s financial problem in two ways. In 
the first place, it is usually a local institu- 
tion, and the student can live at home. His 
expenses for board, room and incidentals 
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are absorbed into the family budget. They 
do not thereby disappear, but they are 
markedly reduced—reduced to the point 
where the family purse can stand the 
strain. 

The public junior college also holds fees 
to a California, on the 
theory that public education should be free, 
This concept has been 
carried to the extreme that, under a recent 
ruling by the state’s attorney general, the 
forbidden to 


charge fees even for towels at the gym- 


minimum. In 


fees are eliminated. 


junior colleges have been 
nasium or for admissions to games, if the 
use of such towels or the attendance at such 
games be a part of the required academic 
Under such a theory and in 
heavy concentrations of population, the 49 


exercises. 


California public junior colleges have be- 
come the largest in the nation, with aver- 
age enrolment of 1,473. This liberal Cali- 
fornia policy has rested on a substantial 
foundation of state aid, made possible by 
the wealth of the state, by its high per cent. 
of adult population and the allocation of 
mineral-land edueation, but 
above all by a persistent, widespread belief 
in equality of educational opportunity as 


incomes. to 


an ideal. 

Other states have given less subsidy, or 
for instance, requires the 
local district to collect fees from 
junior-college students to cover the added 
cost of conducting the junior college. 
Under such a system, the opportunity is 
much less inviting, and the average public 
junior-college enrolment in Iowa is only 82. 
But even in lowa, with fees held to a mini- 
mum and expenses for board and room 
absorbed into the home budget, the junior 
colleges make two years of additional edu- 
cation available to many youth who other- 
wise could not afford it. Nor does the bene- 
fit close with the first two years. Many a 
student is able to save enough by attending 
junior college for two years to continue his 
education for two additional years at a 
higher institution. 


none.  lowa, 


school 
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Such advantages are not limited to the 
public junior colleges. Numerous pri- 
vately supported junior colleges also sepye 
those students who must study cheaply jf 
at all. Of the 575 junior colleges reporte 
in 1938-39, 317 were privately supported, 
enrolling 56,195 of the country’s 196.719 
junior-college students. These institutions 
are not, of course, all of the same type. 
Among them are many that offer expensive 
programs to students who ean afford to pay 
for them, and that draw students from 
wide areas. But there are also numervis 
privately supported junior colleges, espe- 
cially under church auspices, which offer 
low-priced facilities to boarding students, 
and day rates for those living at home 
which are even as low as $75 a year. 

But the benefits of the Junior college 
have accrued not merely to the student who 
lacked money; they have gone sometimes 
also to the student who lacked high seholas- 
tic standing. This service is shown by the 
official record in California, where neither 
the University of California nor Stanford 
University would admit high-school gradu- 
ates with average grades lower than B. 
This rule barred a large proportion of high- 
school graduates from continuing their edu- 
cation. ‘To serve such students the junior 
colleges multiplied rapidly. Yet in that 
service the junior colleges seem not to have 
sacrificed their own standards. They of- 
fered the same work as the freshman- 
sophomore years of the universities, and if 
the student maintained a C grade he could 
be admitted to the upper division of a uni- 
Many students fulfilled this re- 


my 


ne 


versity. 
quirement and made good records. 
universities grew, along with the junior 
colleges, and the net result was the exten- 
sion of two or four years of college and uni- 
versity education to numerous students wlio 
otherwise could not have had it. 

But the function of the junior college is 
not merely to provide the first two years 
of a four-year college course. Equally im- 
portant, perhaps more important, is its ser- 
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vice to students who take, not four years of 
college, but two, and whose formal educa- 

nn is completed at that stage. The num- 
ber of such students is large. They have 
not been served adequately by four-year 
institutions, because the four-year program 
jas not been planned with their require- 
ments in mind. Yet two years of. college 
are as legitimate an undertaking as four, if 
definitely planned to fulfil a recognized 
purpose. The junior colleges, since their 
inception, have seen this need, and of re- 
cent years have been taking steps increas- 
ingly to meet it. This they call their 
‘problem of terminal education.’’ When, 
if and as it is solved, it will be the junior 
colleges’ significant contribution to the 
democratization of education, because it 
will make two years of college practical, 
purposeful and satisfying for thousands of 
young persons for whom college otherwise 
would be impractical, aimless and unsatis- 
fying. 

The number of students who want only 
two years of college is greater than might 
be surmised. It is greater, indeed, than is 
fully understood by the students them- 
selves. The number of students who want 
only two years of college may perhaps best 
be understood by noting the number of 
students who take only two years of col- 
lege. Two thirds of the graduates of junior 
colleges do not enter senior colleges, and 
half the students of the four-year institu- 
tions complete only the first two years. 

That numerous college students take 
only two years of college is understood by 
every one, but its significance is perhaps 
appreciated by few. The common assump- 
tion is that such students have ‘‘dropped 
out.’”? They have undertaken something 
that they have not finished. Perhaps they 
did not have money enough to go on. Per- 
haps they were not capable of completing 
the work. Perhaps they were not inter- 
ested in the programs offered. Or they 
may have realized that, even if they did 
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complete the curriculum, they would 
graduate into a field of activity that was 
already overcrowded. The goal of junior- 
college terminal education is to see that 
such students, instead of dropping out of 
a four-year program, are enabled to com- 
plete a two-year course. 

A student who sets out to take two years 
of college and no more, is entitled to expect 
at least two outcomes. He has a right to 
believe that he will, so far as is possible in 
two years, learn how both to ‘‘make a life”’ 
and to ‘‘make a living.’’ And it is no sean- 
dal that learning to make a living should 
come first. If he does not, in these two 
years, learn how to make a living, when 
will he learn it? 
far as the schools are concerned. 


It is his last chance, so 
If the 
schools wish to have any part in his voea- 
tional training, they must take it now. And 
if they are to have any part in his cultural 
training they must take it now. They must 
envision the kind of living that can be made 
and the kind of life that can be led by this 
youth of about age twenty when he emerges 
from school to enter upon the privileges 
and opportunities of adulthood. 

Possibly no youth of age twenty should 
undertake anything so ambitious. The 
four-year colleges are founded on the prin- 
ciple that he should not. But multitudes 
of young men and women are forced never- 
theless to make the attempt, and the four- 
vear colleges are not so organized as to give 
them much help. The purpose of the four- 
year college is something else. Vocation- 
ally, the first two years of the four-year 
course are either preparatory or fragmen- 
tary. Three or four years are required be- 
fore the student even begins to study medi- 
cine or law. In the first two years he can 
not even be admitted to the average school 
of journalism or of business, though he 
may gain access to a preliminary course. 
In the sciences and humanities, which may 
become vocational for him if he pursues 
them far enough, he can not choose his 
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major until the junior year. In engineer- 
ing, in some institutions, he is permitted to 
begin as a freshman, but in two years he 
receives only a half portion. The two-year 
student, in short, as he faces the four-year 
curriculum, finds little offered him that is 
vocationally of value. 

Culturally, the outlook is almost as bad. 
In the 
when presumably he is building a broad 


freshman and sophomore years, 
foundation for his life, he is, as a matter of 
fact, working on the restricted foundation 
for his vocational specialization of the last 
He is, 


week, ‘‘getting his required 


two years. in the terminology of 


registration 
’? This is true even 
For 
the college of liberal arts, under the major 
system, is less devoted to offering a broad 
four-year 


credits out of the way. 
in the colleges of so-called liberal arts. 


cultural education through a 
period than it is toward directing the stu- 
dent into an increasingly intensified spe- 
cialty. This program, if it does not lead 
to a vocational outcome at the end of the 
four years, as in teaching, will be continued 
into the 
until it does bear fruit in the educational, 


This is not 


eraduate or professional school 
research or professional field. 
to deny that the student may get a good 
deal of incidental culture in the four vears. 
But it does mean that the first two years 
may serve the two-year student very poorly, 
not only toward making a living but also 
toward making a life. 

The junior colleges think they can do 
better than this. They think that, in many 
instances, they are already doing better 
than this. They are doing better, not be- 
cause of superior resources nor of superior 
personnel, but because they are setting 
themselves to solve a problem which has 
not seemed to the four-year colleges even 
to be a problem. They are proceeding on 
the theory that a complete two-year cur- 
riculum is something different from the 
first half of a four-year curriculum. 

The junior colleges, therefore, are offer- 
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ing vocational education in the freshman 
and sophomore years. This does not mean 
that they give training for the professions. 
They can not do in two years what the four- 
vear colleges scarcely can do in four. They 
have, instead, investigated the possibilities 
of the semi-professional and skilled yoea- 
tions, and have found there a fruitful fie) 
of opportunity in which there is a demand 
for trained personnel at good pay, and in 
which for the most part there is no well. 
Whereas 
they can not edueate physicians, they can 
train Although they 
can not produce engineers they can pro- 
And 
there is employment for such workers. — |p 


recognized system of education. 
medical secretaries. 
vide shop foremen and technicians. 


engineering there are three times as many 
semi-professional positions as professional, 
and in industry in general there are five 
times as many. 

What is the nature of these semi-profes- 
sional courses? Among 426 junior colleges 
studied in an investigation by the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges, cover- 
ing work given in 1938-39, 293 were offer- 
Two-year curric- 


ing terminal curricula. 


ula in general business were being offered 
by 183 junior colleges; in secretarial work, 
by 164; salesmanship, 31; insurance, 12; 
accounting, 11; merchandising, 7; hotel and 
restaurant management, 4; business law, 1. 
In aviation there were 41; general enzi- 
neering, 51; mechanical engineering, 25; 
electrical engineering, 25; civil engineer- 
ing, 16; radio engineering, 9; chemical en- 
gineering, 8; building trades, 8; auto 
mechanics, 6; laboratory technique, 6; oil 
technology, 5; drafting, 3; mining, 3; agri- 
cultural engineering, 2; air-conditioning, 
2; geology, 2; navigation, 2; welding, 1. In 
medical secretaryship there were 33 two- 
year courses; in librarianship, 47; social 
service, 28; recreational leadership, 20; 
mortuary science, 10; religious education, 
8; police service, 6; military service, 3S: 
civic-health service, 2; printing, 4; cosme- 
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tology, 3; parish secretaryship, 4; physical 
therapy, 1. Preparation for teaching was 
a two-year course in 138 junior colleges; 
plivsical education in 62; home economics, 
106; journalism, 86; nursing, 59; general 
avriculture, 57; forestry, 32; floriculture, 
7. The fine arts and allied fields were repre- 
sented by musie, 141; art, 97; architecture, 
29; speech and dramatics, 20; photography, 
10: interior decoration, 3; fashion illustra- 
tion and costume design, 3. 

Selection of courses to be given depends 
largely on the needs of the community and 
region. Hotel and restaurant management 
is taught in San Francisco Junior College, 
for instance, because hotel and restaurant 
managers in that city agreed that persons 
trained in such a course could be employed. 
The managers were interested not merely 
in hiring the workers but also in sponsoring 
the course and in supervising the training. 
Similarly, the medical secretarial course in 
Scranton-Keystone Junior College, Pa., re- 
flects a need for such service in that area, 





and is condueted under sponsorship of the 
county medical association. Courses in oil 
technology serve the oil countries, courses 
in forestry the timber areas and courses in 
navigation the Pacifie Coast. A college con- 
templating such a course usually conducts 
a community survey to ascertain local and 
regional needs. The requirements both of 
industry and of labor are considered. The 
college may establish a guidance and place- 
ment service for students. Placement. is 
done preferably in cooperation with the 
public employment office. The entire enter- 
prise tends to identify the college with the 
community and to make it, as it likes to 
call itself, ‘‘the people’s college.’’ 

The junior colleges, of course, recognize 
that even the vocational student should not 
spend all his time on vocational subjects. 
In a junior college, such as Los Angeles 
City College, the vocational student may 
devote two fifths of his time to vocational 
study, two fifths to background study and 
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the remaining fifth to either, as he may 
choose. If he has chosen no vocation he 
may devote all his time to the general field. 
Even if he be a vocational student he needs, 
in addition to skills, proper work habits. 
In addition to work habits he must under- 
stand the organization and setting of his 
industry. And in addition to understand- 
ing the industry he must be able to see the 
general outline of the whole economie set- 
up, so that he may know where he stands. 
Even the economie set-up is not enough. 
The political also is necessary, and the inter- 
national. 
life 


of the forces that make men act: he must 


Nor is political and international 
understandable without a knowledge 
have psychology, both social and individual. 
And then there is the whole enveloping 
intellectual and the 
sciences, the humanities, the fine arts. Fi- 


artistic heritage, in 
nally, there is that combination of the ro- 
mance and practicality of life—the desire 
to establish a home, rear a family and 
identify oneself with the life of the com- 
munity. 

What an The 
knows that the student needs to understand 
Yet he has only half the 
No minutes 


order! junior college 
all these things. 
time of the four-year student. 
can be lost. Careful scrutiny must be given 
to his requirements, to see what is most 
essential. The method of presentation must 
be studied, to make sure that it 
efficient. The mental and emotional re- 
ceptivity of the student himself must be 
scrutinized to see that his interest is kept 
active. Nothing should be placed on his 
schedule by mere reason of academic tradi- 
All preconceived notions must be 


is most 


tion. 
cast aside. 

Junior colleges are still experimenting to 
devise for this terminal student the most 
effective program of general education. 
But certainly the need is for rapid move- 
ment of presentation, for a wide sweep of 
view, for immediate application of subject 
matter to the student’s self and for the 
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stimulation of his active interest. Some 
insight into the problem and its solution 
may be gained from the descriptions of 
two beginning courses in psychology, in a 
junior college, both given at Los Angeles 
City College—in the one case for students 
intending to transfer to the University of 
California, in the other case for junior- 
college terminal students who are about to 
complete their collegiate education, 


For University of California Transfers: Psychol- 
ogy 1. An account of the development of psy- 
chology; will and personality; intelligence, its 
nature and measurement; feeling, emotion, atti- 
tude; human and animal learning; basie activities, 
instincts, skills; nervous struetures and functions; 
sense organs and functions, associations; percep- 
tion, illusion; attention; imagination, dreams; 
memory and forgetting; current psychological doc- 
trines. 

For Terminal Students: Psychology 51. The 
course seeks to give the student aid in solving his 
personal problems. The basie problems to be con- 
sidered are: (1) How to improve one’s personality. 
(2) How to study more effectively. (3) How to 
select one’s life work. Practical answers to these 
questions will be sought through a study of the 
work of modern psychology. Students will be given 
an opportunity to discover their own strong and 
weak points through taking the best personality and 


special-ability tests available. 


These two courses are offered for sopho- 
mores by the same junior college. One is 
for sophomores who will go on into a uni- 
versity; the other is for sophomores who 
will, as the saying has it, go out into life. 
The junior college thus makes more psy- 
chology available for more people. It 
democratizes edueation. 

The junior college demoecratizes educa- 
tion not only for young people but also for 
adults. The manner in which the college is 
identified with the community by voea- 
tional surveys, by guidance and placement 
services and by the cooperation of industry 
and labor in sponsorship of courses has 
already been indicated. Being thus identi- 
fied with the community it can the more 
readily enlist interest in lectures, enter- 
tainments, art exhibits, recitals and plays. 


But especially, in many localities, does the 
junior college emphasize adult edueatioy 
Special courses for adults have received 
significant attention in certain Califoryia 
institutions. San Bernardino Valley Jiyjoy 
College, with an enrolment of 8,317, hac 
7,499 special students, most of them adu!s. 
And there are seven other California jy,yjo, 
colleges with special students numberiny 
from 1,472 to 5,392. Thus the junior 

lege becomes even more completely a coy. 
munity institution, ‘‘the people’s colleve.” 

There are, of course, certain factors 
limiting all this demoeratization. For oye 
thing, junior colleges can not run without 
money. Nor can they run without sty- 
dents. There must be adequate resources, 
both in finanees and in population. This 
lesson has been well learned in the experi- 
ence of California, where small and inade- 
quately supported junior colleges were al- 
lowed to spring up and die, and where the 
state legislature eventually recognized the 
necessity for adequate population and 
financial support. 

In the vocational program, narrowness 
of a community’s occupational resources 
may set a limit. There may be an insufi- 
cient industrial area to serve, and tlie 
variety of services required may be meager. 
But such difficulty may merely suggest that 
a wider area be considered the institution's 
field. 

The vocational program may be re- 
stricted by the reluctance of students to 
enter upon it. Most students think they 


nti- 


are going on to college. They are opt! 
mistie about their own future and may be 
skeptical about terminal education. Some 
suspect, as do their parents, that vocational 
education is offered as a sop to the inferior 
But where the terminal program is well 
established and well understood, as in Call- 
fornia, it is adopted by percentages of total 
enrolment ranging from 15 to 73. 

A great stimulus will come to terminal 
enrolment if the universities will accept 
terminal course credits of superior quality 
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‘or admission to their upper divisions. 
Some universities, to some extent, already 
do this. Such acceptance need not signify 
a lowering of university standards; it is 
ther a recognition of basic values in the 
It means to the student 


ri 
terminal plan. 


that when he chooses the terminal curricu- * 


lum he does not thereby close the doors 
avainst additional college years. 
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The junior-college movement is a democ- 
ratizing process, clraracteristically Ameri- 
can, extending the opportunities of edu- 
cation both horizontally vertically. 
It reaches more people and _ it 
them in a new It holds youth in 
school for two additional years—years that 
strengthen them as citizens and as defenders 


and 
reaches 


way. 


of democracy. 


WHAT WILL AMERICAN YOUTH DO? 


By CHESTER O. NEWLUN 


PRESIDENT, NORTHWESTERN STATE COLLEGE, ALVA, OKLA. 


MANy persons, including the President 
of the United States, lately have said of 
the American people, ‘‘We have grown 
soft.”’ When one looks about him and 
thinks as he looks, he is foreed to admit 
the truth of that statement. At least we 
often behave in the manner of those who 
abhor and avoid hardship; we ride rather 
than walk; we watch athletic contests 
rather than participate; if we are students, 
we sometimes object to teachers’ asking us 
to study long and hard. We, all of us, 
crave luxury and ease. We, all of us, pre- 
fer less responsibility rather than more. 
Great numbers of our people of all ages and 
especially of the middle and older ages look 
to the government to sustain them. Indeed 
not a few believe that, after the age of 55 
or 60, every one should be able to live in 
ease and with considerable luxury at the 
expense of the younger who would have to 
provide the taxes to pay the pensions. 

One could go on reciting tendencies to 
prove the contention that we have grown 
soft. One might grow emotionally wrought 
up about it, and become far more disturbed 
than would his readers, in all likelihood. 
But before one does this, he should remem- 
ber not to be too critical of his fellows, 
simply beeause they behave as human 
beings. After all, it is natural to want ease 
and comfort, and moreover most of us have 


been encouraged, indeed, educated, to want 
and expect a higher and higher standard 
of living, which, however desirable it may 
be, makes it easier for one to become soft. 

It is very difficult for an old person who 
is physically soft to become hardened. In 
fact, it is almost impossible. It is so diffi- 
cult for the middle-aged to harden up from 
softness that they seldom do so; when they 
do, it is not long, if they have the oppor- 
tunity, until they lapse back into their 
habits of physical inactivity and overeat- 
ing. With youth the story is different. By 
youth, I mean any one young enough to 
rest much more quickly than he fatigues. 
Youth, no matter how soft they may be, 
have nature on their side. The young, if 
they wish, can with systematic effort soon 
become toughened and hardened. Youth 
have not lost their adaptability. 

Just as this is true in respect to physical 
reformation, it is true in respect to spiri- 
tual, intellectual, moral and social change. 
Youth are adaptable. Youth can stand 
change. Indeed a great many youth just 
naturally want change of one sort or an- 
other; and that is why, no doubt, revolu- 
tionary leaders, reformers, demagogs, 
statesmen, successful revivalists, in truth 
all sorts of persons who aspire to be great 
leaders in ushering in quick and drastie 
changes, try to enlist vouth in their causes. 
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And when they do, something always 
happens. 

Who followed the revolutionary leaders 
in Russia when and after the Tsarist gov- 
ernment was overthrown? Whom do the 
leaders of the Bolshevists of Russia now 
keep fired with enthusiasm for the 
‘“cause’’? Why do they teach children so 
unremittingly to believe in bolshevism with 
ereat emotional fervor rather than with 
intellectual conviction ? 

And twenty years ago, who made up the 
rank and file of the Italian Black Shirts? 
Did Mussolini attach to his following the 
middle-aged and the old? 

Who constituted Hitler’s original Nazi 
band? Who to-day in Germany follow der 
Fiihrer with the fanaticism of zealots? 

What is one of the most fanatical, or shall 
I say the most fervid, groups in America 
to-day? Is it the American Youth Con- 
eress ? 

In our own history is it not true that it 
was a band of youth who constituted the 
Boston Tea Party? What were the ages 
of the men who were Teddy Roosevelt’s 
roughriders? Aside from John Brown 
himself, what were the ages of the men 
who were in his band? What age-group 
is furnishing volunteers from our country 
for foreign wars? These instances could be 
matehed on unnumbered occasions in our 
past and present. 

Without further question or assertion, I 
think it can be understood that great 
changes, great upheavals, sometimes great 
achievements, happen in a short space of 
time when under them and behind them 
there is the enthusiasm and the foree of 
organized youth. Usually, at least often, 
these youth are led by a leader whom they 
follow blindly. When that leader stands 
for good, the results ean perhaps be par- 
tially good. When he stands for evil, his 
blind followers eall white black and black 
white, and follow him just the same. Why? 
Well, because every youth deep down inside 


himself wants to do great things—wants to 
sacrifice himself for a great cause. Youth 
more or less unconsciously crave to Jose 
themselves in order to find themselves, 4 
youth needs a cause to which he can vive 
his very soul and for which he ean strucee 
and fight. Youth will die for a cause wil}. 
ingly. But it must be a cause that they 
think is their own. They have no desire 
to be cat’s-paws, even though to be suel ic 
often their cynical fate. 

What are the causes to which Russiay 
German and Italian youth are giving theip 
all? To those who have been nurtured jy 
American life, the answer seems incredible. 
Here they are, some of the causes for whieh 
they fight and die: racial arrogance ; inter- 
national hatred; the supremacy of the stat, 
over the individual; the strong should ruli 
to suit themselves. The philosophy of life 
of these blind youth is one that makes them 
enthusiastic liars, mass murderers and the 
most colossal robbers in the history of man. 
We have only to look to Europe to see what 
the philosophy of ‘‘might makes right’? can 
do to the human race. We have only to 
look to see how selfishness can use science 
to enslave all mankind. And I would em- 
phasize the fact that this is possible only 
because shrewd leaders have used a (iod- 
given trait in youth for the leaders’ own 
selfish or insane purposes. The great po- 
tential energy of Old-World youth has 
been harnessed to achieve the destruction 
of civilization. 

Now is it strange that I am concerned 
as to the cause, or causes, that American 
youth may espouse? For a decade or more 
American youth have been more or less 
docile—satisfied when they could get work 
and establish homes of their own, disturbed 
and anxious over the uncertainty of their 
economic futures and, for the most part. 
characterized by an attitude of dogged 
waiting. Note that I say waiting. Inac- 
tion is not the natural reaction of youth. 
Sooner or later American youth are likely 
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to enlist behind someone’s banner. It is of 
eoncern to me and to all Americans what 
cause or causes will be the objective of the 
youth of this land when that happens. 

In almost all great movements supported 
by youth there are two characteristic mo- 
tives: (1) to reform certain present condi- 
tions, and (2) to establish some sort of an 
ideal. 

In Russia youth wanted to destroy capi- 
talism, typified in their minds by the old 


Tsarist régime, and to establish Com- 
munism. They got slavery. In Germany 


they have striven to annul the hated Ver- 
sailles Treaty, to destroy the Jews and to 
establish Germany supreme in the world. 
Just now the world is completely upset by 
the danger that they may realize their 
‘“deal.’’ But whether they do or not, al- 
ready they too have achieved slavery and 
death for themselves. So one ean analyze 
all the movements of youth blindly follow- 
ing some self-appointed leader. They fol- 
low the leader; he becomes their master; 
they become his slaves. 

Here in America the youth are less likely 
to follow blindly. They, reared in the 
democratic tradition, are prone to think 
and to analyze. Here youth very likely 
will insist upon having a voice in the coun- 
cils of any movement to which they give 
themselves. Certainly we hope that Old- 
World examples will impress upon Amer- 
ican youth the folly of letting any one do 
all or a great part of their thinking for 
them. They should know the imperative 
necessity of selecting leaders who deserve 
their confidence, who are, in fact, believers 
in the democratie way of life, and who, as 
leaders, will grudgingly give up any demo- 
cratic privileges and then only temporarily 
and through clear necessity. Any other 
leadership is likely to bring enslavement to 
youth. 

Granting that such leadership is and will 
be forthcoming, I ask what task lies ahead 
of youth in a twofold program of reform? 
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What needs to be eliminated or drastically 
reduced and what should be achieved ? 
Like individuals have erred, we 
need to be born again. In the process of 
rebirth there are certain prevalent beliefs 
that our youth need to examine, and to 
examine with a willingness either to dis- 


who 


ecard them entirely or drastically change 
them. Here are some of these beliefs: 

1. ‘‘Economie stability and security can 
be obtained’’ and should be. 
of life is growth. If you want to see a place 
of permanent stability and, let us hope, 
security, look at a cemetery. There is little 
apparent change there. Using still a dif- 
ferent comparison, one can say that still 
water with no outlet stagnant. 
Enough stability and security for any one 
is present in a society that keeps opportu- 
nity open, and in no small sense this de- 
pends upon what individuals are doing in 
discovering and making opportunity for 


The essence 


fTOWS 


themselves. 

2. ‘‘We are over-populated.’’ But 
we? We are under-populated with youth. 
The proportion of middle-aged and old in 
our population has so increased that they 
have the control. The most wholesome 
thing that could happen to our land, in my 
opinion, is a drastic increase in the birth- 
‘ate. We could not support a larger popu- 
lation? With food, clothing and essential 
goods far in excess of our consumption, 
with production curtailed drastically in all 
lines, how can any one say we have 50 per 
cent. or even 30 per cent. of saturation in 
population? Texas is larger in area and 
has more natural resources than the whole 
of Germany in 1935. 

3. ‘There are no more frontiers.’’ Stu- 
dents of modern science do not need to be 
told that the of scientifie dis- 
covery, invention, conservation and all the 
realms that offer better opportunity to man 
are just opening up. 

4. ‘There is and 
cyele.’’ Every business cycle has been the 


are 


frontiers 


must be a_ business 
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result of ignorance, selfishness and lack of 
social intelligence and conscience. 

In addition to such erroneous beliefs, 
there are certain character defects all too 
prevalent. A rebirth is needed to eliminate 
these. 

1. We have grown physically and men- 
Every one wants a white-collar 


tally lazy. 
job because he thinks life is easier in such 


an occupation. Yet to-day government and 
industry are clamoring for thousands upon 
thousands of trained and skilled workmen 
and technically trained experts. School 
teachers teach for meager pay, lawyers 
chase ambulances to avoid starvation, office 
workers receive less than domestic servants 
—and still numbers far in excess of the 
needs are training for white-collar jobs. 
White-collar jobs are more respectable? 
Nonsense. They are imagined to be easier. 
Even that belief is a fallacy. 

2. The desire for special privilege and 
complacency toward corruption in official 
private lives are other widespread 

These two things go together. And 
the complacency is the more serious because 
Corrupt political machines in 
complacency 


and 


evils. 


it is basie. 
our cities and elsewhere, 
toward them and conniving on the part 
of voters or indifference toward growth in 
political spoils-systems, unless eradicated, 
will lead the country first into a condition 
comparable to France of the past ten years 
and next into some kind, if not the same 
as now in France—into some kind of eco- 
nomie and moral slavery. With world con- 
ditions as they are, we can not face them 
successfully if we are honey-combed with 
hypocrisy and dishonesty. 

We must establish a moral and social 
atmosphere that will make it impossible to 
make martyrs of honest public servants and 
make hypocrisy in public life a thing to be 
avoided rather than a temptation too strong 
to resist. These internal changes must 
come if, even without any threat from the 
outside, we can hope to preserve our Amer- 
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ican democratic life for any great lenet), 
of time. Democracy presupposes a belief 
in sound and true prineiples, takes {oy 
granted a reasonable amount of unselfis})- 
ness and rests upon the assumption of eo 
character and common honesty. Without 
these, democracy falls to pieces—it dies 
from within. 

What then, with such changes estab- 
lished, have I to suggest as goals for 4 
erusade of youth? What great ideals shal! 
they believe in with all their heart and 
mind and soul, believe in to the extent 
that even the threat of death could jot 
turn them away from their objectives? 
The call of these ideals is urgent, notwith- 
standing the fact that we have always taken 
them for granted. We have always taken 
water for granted; but if some great (is- 
aster threatened to dry up all our springs, 
wells, lakes and rivers, we should cease to 
be complacent; we should fight such disas- 
ter with every resource we could command. 

It is well to enumerate some ideals that 
are so commonplace in our country that we 
take them for granted as we do the air we 
breathe, but which are ideals that nearly 
half the world, under ruthless leadership 
supported by blindly loyal youth, have set 
out to stamp off the earth, our country in- 
cluded. It is well to name some of thiese 
principles, the elimination of which means 
slavery and degradation. Let us attach to 
them such importance, such zeal of loyalty, 
such emotional attachment as only youth 
can give. Let us here and now be higiily 
resolved that, cost what it may, neither 
foreign dictator nor local demagog may 
destroy in this land these things which are 
as essential to American life as food and 
drink to physical life. Let us say that 
these things now here must be preserved; 
that, if necessary to curtail any of them in 
an emergency, they must be restored in ful! 
after such emergency is past. Americal 
youth will marry their souls to these prin- 
ciples, if they are to be preserved to our- 
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Failing to 
-hieve such preservation, we are destined 


elves and to our descendants. 


+) become European by imitation or con- 
quest, and the America that we love will 
be no more. 

| speak of ‘‘Freedom of Speech.’’ This 
oes not mean freedom to destroy Ameri- 
cans, but it does mean freedom to speak 
Where 


else in the world does such freedom exist 


one’s honest democratic convictions. 


outside of America? 

I speak of ‘‘Peaceful 
When democratic Americans can not come 
together peacefully to discuss American 


Assemblage.’’ 


democratie problems, we shall not be Amer- 
We shall be puppets attached to 
strings. Where in the old world, outside 
Switzerland and England perhaps, is there 


1éans. 


a hint of such a privilege? 

I speak of ‘‘Free Conscience.’’ The last 
thing the dictators of the totalitarian coun- 
tries of the world would permit is freedom 
on the part of the individual to decide what 
is right and what and how he wants to wor- 
ship. There can be no democracy without 
‘Freedom of Conscience.”’ 

[ speak of ‘‘Trial by Jury,’’ ‘‘Personal 
Freedom”’ and ‘‘Respect for Law.’’ These 
are others of our great traditional ideals 
that are worthy of any sacrifice to preserve. 
We must believe in these American ideals 

-we must believe in them to the extent 
that we should rather die than give them 
up. We must be intelligent in their preser- 
vation lest we lose both our lives and our 
freedoms—lest we sacrifice all and leave 
our descendants the slaves we would not be 
ourselves. 

I call upon youth to enlist for the dura- 
tion of their lives in the cause of these 
American ideals. 

But, one may say, have American youth 
not always believed in these ideals? Yes, 
but never has there been such a crisis as at 
present. Never has there been a time since 
our nation was actually established when 
youth have been called upon not only to 
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dedicate themselves to these ideals but to 
make drastic adjustments in their way of 
life in order to live up to these ideals. The 
threat of German victory in 1917, we know 
now, carried with it little likelihood of an 
attack on America. 
of twenty-five vears ago was benign in ecom- 
In 1917, Ger- 
many had overrun Belgium and a little of 
Western Russia. To-day continental Eu- 
rope is either directly or indirectly under 
the control of Hitler. Should Japan at last 
conquer China, the greater part of Asia, if 
not all of it, also will be dominated by the 
dictators; and they in turn by Hitler. 
Only Great Britain fighting with her back 
to the wall stands in the way of the entire 
Eastern Hemisphere becoming enslaved to 


Indeed the Germany 


parison to Nazi Germany. 


a cause dedicated among other things to the 
destruction of democracy and Christianity. 

The possibility of our having to live in 
such a hostile world makes it imperative 
that we prepare ourselves for defense until 
no power or combination of powers will 
dare to attack us. This I believe we shall 
do. Distasteful as such a program is to us, 
we have no other choice. 
as individuals have to adjust themselves to 


Nations as well 
world conditions. Because the countries of 
Western Europe—France, Holland, Bel- 
gvium, Norway, Denmark, England—would 
not adjust and prepare; because they sat 
dumbly looking on for five years while 
Hitler turned every last bit of German 
energy to arming for attack, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he had written a book in 
which he described in detail just what his 
plans of aggression were, these countries 
are where they are to-day. These nations 
would not adjust; and England 
among them is a nation to-day; and had 
England not had the greatest navy in the 
world, she too would not be a nation now. 

What will it mean for us to make this 
adjustment? How will it affect our lives? 

For a large number of youth it means 


Ulti- 


only 


giving a year to military service. 
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mately 5,000,000 young men will have had 
such And 
5,000,000 youth have been taught and be- 


experience. most of these 


militarism and war are vicious 


It will be hard for them to dis- 


lieve that 
and evil. 
tinguish between military training for pur- 
poses of defense, and the abstract idea of 


militarism and war. On how much they 
care for, how deep and compelling is their 
devotion to, the ideals of our country, de- 
pend the facility and effectiveness of this 
adjustment. And then after they have 
made the adjustment they and others face 


further and more trying adjustments. 


Soft living will be out for most persons 


from now on. 
We can expect: 


1. A national debt of probably $80,000,000,000. 
That is something to face. 

2. Drastically higher taxes—and present-day 
youth before long will be the principal taxpayers. 

3. It means harder work than we have done for 
years. 

4. It means—do not let any one fool you on this 
point—a lower average standard of living. 

5. It means the constant threat of currency in- 
flation. 

6. It means, in all probability, the loss of most of 
our world markets. 

cae b a period of economic adjustment 


after the war is over, whether we get in or stay out, 


means 


that will make the last ten years seem an easy prob- 


lem in comparison. 


These are but a few of the problems 
There is no dodging the issue, and 
It is that 
totali- 


ahead. 
there is no way of tempering it. 
or else—far worse—slavery in a 
tarian state or world. 

It is the youth of to-day who have the 
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power to adjust. They have the ability to 
make changes in their living, and if they 
do make these necessary changes and hold 
and preserve American ideals, we shall pre- 
serve civilization; and in the end, America 
can become even a greater and a finer place 
in which to live. 

There is, of course, the likelihood of 
much wider application of sciences ani 
invention to the problems of life in this 
country. It may be that this may make 
the solution of the problems far easier thay 
seems. I predict that that wil] 

But it takes highly trained and 


it now 
happen. 
properly educated persons to make suc} 
Just as we need to 
preparations, we 
need more education and a much better 
kind of education than we have had before. 
He who really educates himself is tru 
working for the salvation of his country. 
Let us recognize what, or at least, a part 
of what is ahead. Let us have the courage, 
the energy and the intelligence to adjust 
to future changes. Let us do it because in 
so doing we serve the great cause, the one 


} 


make 


shall] 


advances. 
military-defense 


ereat cause of human advancement, true 
democracy. Let us dedicate our lives, our 
fortunes and our all to this noble purpose 
Let us do this and discover that instead of 
our finding life drab we have found it 
exhilarating and happy. Let us discover 
that the one way to live a life that is of 
real worth and satisfaction is to lose our- 
selves in a And the 
offered to American vouth is the cause ot 
civilization, the cause of humanity, the 
cause of American democracy. 


Cause. cause now 


THE NECESSITY FOR LOCATING AND TRAIN- 
ING A CITIZEN LEADERSHIP FOR 
OUR SOCIETY 


By DONALD M. LEITH 
PHILLIPS ACADEMY, ANDOVER, MASS. 


We hear much to-day concerning eduea- 


tion for citizenship. The trouble is, how- 


ever, that the problem of making good 
citizens is usually attacked from the point 
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1) 


educational traditions rather 
‘han upon the basis of conditions operative 
Such an attack leaves the goal 
of citizenship too vague. What we need is 
more light on the kind of society for which 
Only 


after we receive such light is it proper to 


view of 


in sé wiety. 


we wish our youths to be prepared. 


discuss citizenship edueation. 

Let us, then, make a preliminary exami- 
nation of some of the social theories cur- 
rently popular with our political and social 
leaders to see if perhaps we can establish 
4 suitable social orientation. Among them 
we find two predominant but mutually ex- 
elusive schools of thought regarding the 
route to be taken to our goal of achieving 
social harmony and individual liberty. 

The arguments of one school, those with 
a leaning toward laissez-faire doctrines, are 
so well-known that they need no elaborate 
statement in this article. Suffice it to say 
that they believe that other varieties of 

are dependent upon economic 

By economic freedom they mean 

for the entrepreneur in the 
place, this to be guaranteed by 


freedom 
freedom. 
freedom 
market 
keeping a very minimum of publie regula- 
tion of private enterprise. 

The arguments of the other school, whom 
we may call the liberal-collectivists, are not 
so well known, however, not so 
clearly drawn. But they appear to believe 
that greater freedom for the individual lies 
in the direetion, not of less, but of more 
regulation of our lives by governmental 
authorities. Why do they hold such a be- 
lief? They do so because, thinking in terms 
of power politics, they seem to see that pov- 
erty in the midst of plenty, and industrial 
autoeracy or oligarchy in the midst of 


because 


political democracy, are the results of the 
influence in our society of selfish but pow- 
erful minorities whose power to exploit the 
masses can be controlled only by an in- 
crease in the power of the state. 

It will help in formulating our own posi- 
tion in reference to these two doctrines if 
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at this point we recall the substance of 
Hobbes’s ‘‘Leviathan.’’ It will be remem- 
bered that Leviathan was the omnivorous 
would share its with 


state which 


none, but which tended to draw all other 


power 


institutions into its own maw, there incon- 
siderately and irrevocably to devour the 
remnants of their sovereignty. 

This Leviathan-like state, however, 
considered by those who had drunk the new 


Was 


wine of individualism to be a necessary but 
dangerous evil, at all costs to be held in 
check and to be confined to a limited and 
definite sphere of activity. Such 
ments, indeed, were the very platform upon 


argu- 


which were erected the tenets of the laissez- 


faire school of economists and_ political 
scientists. 
ored of their doctrine that some of them 


held that no society could achieve a satis- 


In fact, they became so enam- 


factory basis for avoiding tyranny until the 
trading classes with their new economic 
power challenged Leviathan to that revolu- 
tionary duel in which the actualities, if not 
the symbols, of power passed to the traders. 
They viewed history as a_ long 
through which man_ had 
groped for freedom, to come out at last 


process 
fumbled and 
victorious through the power of free enter- 
prise. What the invention of the wheel has 
meant to transportation did not in their 
eves exceed in significance the contribution 
that private capitalism has made to freeing 
men from the shackles of a tyrannous state. 
It is no accident that Guizot, the philoso- 
pher-historian of the nineteenth century, 
identified the Golden Age with the ascen- 
dency of the business classes. 

Despite these arguments, however, we 


are becoming increasingly aware of the 
weaknesses of the laissez-faire position. To 


begin with, its advocates make no distine- 
tion between the application of their argu- 
ments, on the one hand, to a small-seale, 
relatively free economy or, on the other, to 
a large-scale, urban-industrial economy in 
which the control of private enterprise 
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tends to gravitate into the hands of a few. 
Second, they fail to refute the idea that, 
under our current régime of finance-capi- 
talism, equilibrium among demand, supply 
and prices is reached far short of the utili- 
zation of full 
Third, they fail to show that private enter- 
prise harmonize suitably with the 
national or public interest without exten- 
sive public regulation. And, fourth, they 
fail to suggest a satisfactory alternative to 


our productive powers. 


Cali 


the current mixture of publie and private 
enterprise in which private capital must 
learn to reconcile itself to the possibility 
of the development of public yardsticks. 

The weaknesses of the liberal-collectivists, 
on the other hand, lie in these things: First, 
despite the theoretical advantages, in the 
precarious days of the near future, of an 
economy that can be kept immediately in 
line with the national interest at all points, 
they fail to show how a monopoly of power 
on the part of the state ean be avoided. 
Second, they fail to demonstrate convine- 
ingly how a suitable balance can be struck 
between centralized regulation and control 
and a suitable degree of local autonomy 
(shades of ‘‘order versus freedom,’’ ‘‘mon- 
ism versus pluralism!’’). It is true that 
they utter phrases about industrial demoe- 
racy and institutions of consultation, but 
the Russian experiment, at least, seems to 
show that there can be plenty of the latter 
without a real measure of freedom, and as 
for the former, few seem to know what they 
mean by the term. 

In the absence of certainty as between 
these positions, let us see if a middle ground 
can be established. Let us assume that 
private enterprise is not the element most 
essential to the preservation of freedom, 
though let us acknowledge at the same time 
that a portion of it is desirable as weighting 
vis-a-vis the power of the state. We have, 
after all, seen the weaknesses of the pri- 
vate-enterprise position demonstrated in 
too many instances to enable us to accept 
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it at its face value. And in the same may. 
ner, let us assume that institutions of coy 
sultation, new checks and balances, eoysti. 
tutional reform (e.g., adopting a modified 
form of the British parliamentary system 
and a planned economy, are not the corner. 
stones of the welfare of a free people. 
though all of them likewise are not oy 
desirable but extremely important. 

Let us say at once and without em}ayp. 
rassment that the most essential elemen; o: 
freedom is the achievement of a free spi; 





by our people. 

Does this sound trite? 
that no one has a right to eall a funda- 
mental ideal trite until it has already heey 
achieved or until both a will and a way hay, 
been discovered for its achievement. A) 
in so far as the development of a free spirit 
depends upon education, we have onl) 
recall how far are both the ‘‘ Essential ists”’ 
and the ‘‘Progressives’’ in our schoo! cir- 
cles from having discovered a satisfact: 
formula for producing free men to realize 
what a long way off is our goal and how 
short of it are our efforts. 

In thus emphasizing the free spirit as 
being basic to freedom, we do not, of course 
mean to say that institutions are unimpor 
tant. But at least a greater stress on the 
former seems at this time most important 
Applying such an emphasis to our problem. 
it appears to us that, over and beyond thie 
official institutions which we choose to erect 
as instruments whereby to realize specitic 
elements of democratic living, there will 
always be a need for what political scien- 
tists have called a deus ex machina of some 
sort to check the power of Leviathan. 
Furthermore, in contrast to the arguments 
of those who feel that such a deus (2 
machina should consist of a reinforced sys- 
tem of private enterprise, we believe that 
it must rather be an institution or a set of 
institutions more directly concerned with 
the public welfare. There are many citl- 
zens’ movements already building toward 


The answer js 
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‘his end. The problem, therefore, is to find 
some common denominator for their federa- 
jon. And getting back to the matter of the 
right spirit, the members of the resulting 
yeanization or organizations must be prop- 
erly educated. 

What we now need in our national life 
s a citizens’ movement which will be above 
parties and which will be made up of de- 
voted amateurs with enough specialized 
knowledge and training to give a 
as opposed to the present scattered) lead- 
ership in those activities that the citizenry 
and apart 


unified 


should undertake themselves, 
from the government, in order to maintain 
a truly democratic society. 

Moreover, it is increasingly apparent to 
some observers that, because of the funda- 
mental eleavage between the laissez-faire 
and liberal-collectivist schools of thought, 
there exists, potentially at least, a unity of 
interests among liberally inclined citizen- 
ship groups as opposed to the influence of 
certain powerful vested interests in our 
society, and as opposed to an omnicompe- 
tent state. To start with, a common pro- 
vram for action could be established on the 
basis of problems of defense, peace, inter- 
national cooperation, standards of living, 
preservation of civil liberties, the 
organization of consumers’ representation 
and the synehronization of the trend 
toward centralization of authority and 
power, politically and economically, with 
offsets in the way of decentralization simul- 
taneously organized. 

It must be admitted, of course, that such 
thoughts as these have occurred to a ma- 
jority of thinking people. But progress in 
building such a movement on a large scale 
has not been rapid because the difficulties 
facing the builders have seemed so great. 
These difficulties have lain primarily in the 
following factors. 

First, there is the very stubborn problem 
of finding a large and powerful enough 
group of citizens whose self-interest suffi- 


the 
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ciently coincides with the public interest to 
cause them to devote their time and ener- 
gies to enthroning the latter. 

Second, there is the problem of edueating 
such a once found, in a manner 
realistic enough for the fulfilment of such 
a task without at the same time turning 


their education into indoctrination through 


group, 


some form of political platform. 

Third, at this juncture, at least in the 
development of our society, there is the 
related problem of discovering a new ideal 
of the good life in terms of the worthy 
citizen to take the place of the now obvi- 
ously inadequate ideals of the gentleman 
and the Spartan-servant-of-the-State. 

Taking these problems in order, we find 
that in the matter of discovering a group 
whose interest in the public welfare con- 
flicts least with its own interests, there are 
many who feel that the middle class comes 
closest to being fitted for the task. Such 
feelings are based in the first place on 
theoretical considerations. That is, since it 
is by definition the class that comes between 
the other two classes in society, the middle 
class must successfully mediate the con- 
flicts of the others in order to continue its 
own existence. And, in the second place, 
the middle the 
champions of economic, political and relig- 
ious liberty from the time of the Renais- 
Moreover, in the third 


classes have been chief 


sance until to-day. 
place, the opportunity of such a class in 
America is most marked because America 
is the middle-class country par excellence. 

The weaknesses of such a position are to 
be seen in the lack of homogeneity in the 
middle elass, and in its seemingly natural 
tendency in a crisis to side with the more 
conservative groups, who have not the pub- 
lic interest at heart. 

Perhaps the trouble with the class ap- 
proach to the problem is that, like the eon- 
temporary discussion of a classless society, 
it is amorphous and headless. It would 
almost seem as if in our zeal for democracy 
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we become so inhibited when discussing 
leadership that we fail to realize the pain 
we must give ourselves in providing for it. 
Furthermore, this tendency has apparently 
been strengthened by our aversion to the 


’? as practiced in some 


‘*Leader Principle 
countries to-day. 

Where, then, does the solution of this 
question lie? We believe it lies in attempt- 
ing to build the proposed citizenship move- 
ment around that group, or those groups, 
of our society that most closely approxi- 
mate an aristocracy of virtue. 

In trying to discover such an aristocracy, 
many names and phrases suggest them- 
selves. There is, for example, the phrase 
“The New Middle r 
the old middle elass. 
drawn between the new large managerial 


Class’’ as opposed to 


Such a distinction is 


and engineering group in our society as 
contrasted with the old rentier and small- 
entrepreneural class. There is likewise the 
priestly principle of leadership which H. 
G. Wells would have supersede the nomadic 
principle. The former refers to the service- 
before-selfishness, cooperation-before-exploi- 
tation characteristics of the priest-teacher- 
There is also the 
meaning by 


civil-servant mentality. 
saying used with = similar 
social-planners, ‘‘Let our engineers go to 
work; keep the fruits of their work unper- 
verted.’’ This implies that directive power 
should lie with the engineering mentality 
rather than with the  entrepreneural. 
There is the analogous distinction made by 
D. C. Coyle between the outmoded control 
of our economic system by financial mag- 
nates and a necessary shift in control from 
them to industrially wise producers. There 
is the suggestion of the educational profes- 
sion that, since priests, soldiers and_busi- 
nessmen have failed in their suecessive 
attempts to manage society, the leadership 
of the teachers should now be tried. 
Suppose, then, we fuse these points of 
view. Where do we arrive? We logically 
come out at the point where we find our- 
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selves saying that the leadership we are 
looking for lies generally in the professions. 
with specific stress on some as opposed to 
others. Without at this point making syeh 
specific distinctions, let us approach the 
matter from a less pragmatie angle. Theo- 
retically considered, there would be the 
same sort of conflict of interest between 
regulators and managers under collectivisy 
as has characterized their divisions under 
capitalism. That is, even as between two 
governmental officials, there is still a rea] 
conflict between the desire of the profes. 
sional man to ply his craft without outside 
interference and the desire of governmental] 
inspectors to supervise through interfer- 
ence. Witness the desire of the teaching 
profession to be freed from political con- 
trol. In a sense, then, the professions 
should lead the fight anew against Levia- 
than and in behalf of liberty, though the 
form of the struggle will have changed. 
The difficulty, of course, with building 
our citizens’ movement around the profes- 
sions is that they are no more homogeneous 
in their outlook than are the political par- 
ties. True, it is at least conceivable that 
in another day they might much more 
nearly approximate a unity of interests in 
contrast to society as a whole.’ But at 
present they are one and all divided inter- 
nally by the same political cleavage that 
divides society—that is, the cleavage be- 
tween the spiritual descendants of the 
laissez-faire theorists and those who believe 
in the necessity of some form of collectiv- 
ism. Nevertheless, no more reason exists 
to prevent the formation in each profession 
of a ‘‘younger’’ group and an ‘‘older” 
group, a progressive group and a conserva- 
tive group, than exists to prevent their 
formation within the political parties them- 
selves. Thus at last, leadership for freedom 
could be found where it would ecount—that 
is, among those who would be ready to ac- 
1 That is, a class interest arising from their more 


or less similar social status. 
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cept the new order while still prepared to 
orvanize ahead of time to guide its forma- 
tion into channels compatible with liberal 
ileals. And from the professions, leader- 
ship could be 
vroups of the type we have mentioned. 


given to the citizenship 
Moreover, these groups would, of course, 
seek for some sort of federated organi- 
zation. 

But in answering this question concern- 
ing leadership, we have not solved the other 
two problems linked with it. The one was 
the matter of a suitable education for the 


The other was 
“é 


citizen-leaders of the future. 
the question of a new ideal of the 
life.”’ Taking these matters in order, we 
shall admit right away that in this article 
we can only be vaguely suggestive in re- 


rood 


vard to each. 

In the matter of education, then, let it be 
said that its frame would be of the Progres- 
Seven-Cardinal Principles, — social- 
science-centered, liberal-collectivism-ori- 
ented, variety. But in this case its frame 
would be less of a determining influence 
on its students than would the destination 
in society of the graduates from its schools. 
This destination would be not merely that 
of a worthy citizenship, but that of an 
active fellowship of citizens with a particu- 
lar set of views in regard to the form of 
society they wanted. 

Perhaps this is too abstract. Let us, then, 
use a concrete analogy. It has often been 
pointed out that the great influence of the 
British ‘‘publie schools’? on English life 
has been due, not to the substance of the 
studies pursued therein, but rather to the 
prestige their clientele have enjoyed and 
the place their graduates have filled in the 
body politic. To a lesser degree, the same 
may be said of the American academies and 
the more firmly established private sec- 
ondary schools. 

Now we are proposing that a similar 
pattern be followed in evolving an educa- 
tion for the leaders of a new citizenry. We 


sive, 
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are proposing that its leaders be recruited 
from among the graduates of a new type 
of school. It is with regret that, tempo- 
rarily at least, we suggest private schools 
for this purpose rather than the common 
schools. But the political reasons for such 
a suggestion are obvious. 

Likewise there are educational reasons. 
In this respect, we feel that a new spiritual 
quality, or a new tension, if you will, is 
needed in the ranks of those we would have 
as leaders of the movement we have been 
And we feel that this 


can best be secured by the segregation of 


trving to envisage. 


the students who have been chosen to lead 
from their relatively indifferent or apa- 
thetic contemporaries. 

Furthermore, the corollary of the special 
schools is the very citizens’ movement we 
have proposed. For the flavor of the 
schools and the nature of their spirit must 
come from the organization to which they 
are chiefly oriented. 

It might be added that history appears 
to us to teach the lesson that all periods 
that may be called truly great have been 
periods when a new spiritual tension has 
gripped the principal actors in the drama. 
And we hold that the opportunities and 
problems of this present period can make 
it a truly great period. 

Looking for further educational analo- 
vies in another time of transition from one 
era to another, we turn to the Renaissance. 
There the academy offers us a most sugges- 
tive pattern. Geared both in spirit and 
form to the needs of the society then being 
born, it contributed largely to the forma- 
tion of its leaders, and it modified by its 
example even those institutions that seemed 
most fully to carry the mental eapital of 
the old order, namely, the universities. 
Furthermore, it is illustrative of the force 
of its influence that the ideal of the good 
life that it attempted to set forth, that of 
the gentleman, should have been until now 
the goal of our aspirations. 
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Finally, reference to the good life brings 
up our last problem. We have room for 
no more than a suggestion as to the quality 
of our new ideal. We have already men- 
tioned it by name. It is the ministerial- 
teacher, civil-servant, engineer ideal whose 
chief reward is 


creative work and whose goal is a_ better 


motto is service, whose 


society. Accomplishment, not possession, 


would be its measure of worth. 
If such an ideal and such suggestions as 


this article has set forth seem impractical, 
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let it be recalled that those to whom 
profits are denied to-day must, so fs 
they serve well, be motivated by a spjyi: 


Furthermore. 
it be remembered that so universally js tho 


analogous to this ideal. 


need felt for such a citizens’ movement as 
we have suggested that steps are heine 
taken in all kinds of places throughout the 
country to give it being.” 

Edueators, fulfil your part of the bay. 
gain. Prepare to build the schools neede| 


for the new leadership! 


EVENTS 


CORRELATING ADULT EDUCATION 
AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 


THe stupendous task of preserving civiliza- 
tion from the ruthless bigotry of totalitarian 
aggression is being brought to the attention of 
the rank and file of the citizenry of the United 
States by a series of conferences designed to 
clarify the ideas of the adult population and 
arouse them to unified action. 

Pursuant to this end, on December 12-14, the 
New England Conference on Adult Edueation, 
under the auspices of the American Association 
for Adult Edueation and the local Adult Edu- 
eation Council, was held in Springfield, Mass. 
A plan to increase the number of adult educa- 
tional councils and to issue publications dealing 
Unlike 


the “eracker barrel discussions” of a bygone era, 


with problems of defense was formed. 


those of to-day have so many and, often, such 
conflicting souree materials that participants in 
them are confused and unable to come to definite 
decisions on questions of great moment. To 
counteract this state of mind on the part of the 
adult public, a series of publications, entitled 
“Defense Papers” and “Defense Digests,” will 
be issued by the AAAE. The director of the 
association, Morse A. Cartwright, announces 
that the publications will be “based on wide 
reading and analysis of current materials” and 
will deal with the defense of American culture 
in a broad sense. “Defense Papers” will con- 
tain brief articles on pertinent topies, such as 
“Civil Liberties,” “Men and Guns in the Orient” 





, 


and “Rearmament.” “Defense Digests” will pr 
sent one subject in each issue; for example, “Om 
Policy in the Pacific,” which appears in the tir. 

number. 

Adult edueation councils, which already “1 
a common denominator for community educ: 
tional agencies,” will, it is hoped, inereas: 
number and will add to their other functions that 
of acting as the educational “arms” of Joe: 
defense committees. 

A publication to meet the need of these groups, 
“Community Councils in Action,” is being issued 
by the association. In addition, it will send out 
field agents to serve as advisers either for exist 
ing councils or for those striving to be orga: 
ized. 

A tentative schedule of conferences on adult 
education and defense is as follows: Missouri 
Valley Regional Conference (Omaha, Neb.), 
Midwestern Conference (Chicago), Third An- 
nual Conference on Negro Adult Education 
(Washington, D. C.), Mountain Plains Conter 
ence (Denver), Second Southwestern Conference 
(Stillwater, Okla.), Seeond Southwestern Con 
ference (Austin, Tex.), Mississippi Valley Co 
ference (St. Louis), Southeastern Conference on 
Adult Edueation (Norris, Tenn.), Great Lakes 
and Ohio Valley Conference (Columbus), Mid 
dle Atlantic States Conference (Albany, N. Y.), 

2 Outstanding examples of organizations formed 
with the purpose of integrating the work of various 
citizenship groups are the Council for Democracy 
(New York City) and the National Federation for 
Constitutional Liberties (Detroit). 
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rth Pacifie Southwest Conference (Los An- 
-), Pacifie Northwest Conference (Spokane, 
Adult 


h.) and Conferenee in Hawaii on 


egtion and the National Defense. 


A DEMOCRATIC WAY OF CONSERVING 
A COMMUNITY’S BEST RESOURCES 

\ rEporT by E. L. Kirkpatrick to the Ameri- 

Youth Commission, of Owen D. 

Young is chairman, contains a statement that is 


which 

l, arresting and alarming; namely, that agri- 
culture’s greatest surplus is not an excess of this 
crop or that, but a surplus of rural youth. The 
report, entitled “Guide-posts for Rural Youth,” 
; the outeome of a nation-wide survey. Nearly 

of the 21,000,000 Americans between the 
. of sixteen and twenty-four live on farms or 
villages, and if they are “eaught in a world 
that seems to have no need and no place for 
them,” it becomes the responsibility of somebody 
To the question, Who 


to find a solution to this problem of the super- 


to do something about it. 


abundance of human material going to waste? 
the AYC answers definitely that the community 

which it is found must gird itself for the task. 
The government and the state may offer “Jarge- 


? in the making of a 


scale employment services’ 
constructive program, but the community must 
take the initiative and be the driving force. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick ealls attention to the Lincoln 
Consolidated School of Ypsilanti, Mich. Its 
program combines a “community-edueation pro- 
cram, in which loeal history, citizenship, recrea- 
tion, health, home and religion all have a place,” 
with the courses given in the grades and in the 
high school; and to insure adult participation in 
the community enterprise high-school courses in 
such subjeets as homemaking, farm management 
and problems in social and business economy are 
available through the efforts of what is ealled a 
Citizenship League. Thus “loeal initiative” is 
securing for all the people in the community 
“the kind of learning that makes life.” 

The report gives many examples to show what 
the leadership of civie-minded groups or indi- 
viduals can accomplish, and have accomplished, 
for the economie and social development of 
rural youth. A survey, Mr. Kirkpatrick insists, 
is the proper approach to the problem. Only 
after the survey has been made, can the whole 
community, with data in hand, work intelli- 
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gently and in the spirit of democracy and 
friendly understanding to salvage “the nation’s 


most precious resource.” 


THE YEAR’S REPORT OF THE PRESI- 
DENT OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
THE annual report of Nicholas Murray But- 

ler, president, Columbia University, has just 

been published. Dr. Butler emphasizes the fact 
that the record of the year has been achieved in 
spite of the political and economic upheaval 
caused by the most appalling war in the history 
of the world. The record includes: The broaden- 
ing of the activities of the university in the field 
of social work, as evidenced by the incorporation 
of the New York School of Social Work with the 
edueational system of the university; the ad- 
vanecement of the departments and of the leading 
figures of the institution; their “productive 
scholarship”; literary and scientific publications 
of note; the constructive work done in medicine 
and dentistry; growth in the field of dramatic 
art, as exemplified in the erection of Brander 

Matthews Hall; the practical interest manifested 

in the religious welfare of the students, and the 

contributions of the university to the problems 
of national defense. 

Dr. Butler deplored the decline of classical 
study as having “deprived the present generation 
of American youth of the best possible oppor- 
tunity . . . to look at our modern problems with 
intelligence”—this without ‘failing to recognize 
the important role of the study of modern Jan- 
guages in our educational system. He urged the 
development of unity among the Americas 
through the study of the Spanish language and 
literature and through a spiritual understanding 
of all the peoples of the Western Hemisphere. 

The year ending June 30, 1940, as compared 
with the preceding year, which closed with a 
financial deficit, had a surplus of $12,395.48, 
according to the report of the treasurer. The 
enrolment for the year: resident students, 31,- 
411; nonresident, 2,519. 

William Fletcher Russell, dean, Teachers Col- 
lege, also emphasizing the prime importance of 
cooperating with the government in the national 
defense, reports that five committees have been 
set up for this purpose. “The function of the 
College in helping the development of civilian 
morale, of faith in America and the American 
way of life” has been explicitly stated in a mani- 
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festo, “Democracy and Edueation in the Current 
Crisis,” which has had the acclaim of a student- 
faculty convocation. The various divisions and 
departments of Teachers College, as seen in the 
reports of their directors to the dean, are at one 
with the college, not only in the general scheme 
of educational attainment and striving, but in 
the immediate effort to give steady and sustained 
aid to the government in its stupendous task of 
fitting the 


ahead. 


country for whatever ordeal les 

The total enrolment of Teachers College for 
the year 1939-40 was 17,893; gifts and bequests 
to the college amounted to $277,860.18; the ae- 
cumulated deficit, June 30, 1940, is $801,621.18. 


A NEW METHOD OF BUDGETING THE 
COSTS OF EDUCATION 

A PLAN whereby a student may be enrolled in 
college four years before his entrance has been 
inaugurated at Stevens Institute of Technology 
(Hoboken, N. J.), according to a report in The 
New York December 14. Under this 
tuition-budgeting system, “parents will be able 


Times, 


to budget the cost of their son’s edueation over 
a period of five and a half to eight years.” 
Willis H. Taylor, Jr., attorney of New York 


City and one of the trustees of the institute, 
says that the plan operates to the advantage 
of all 


concerned—the student, the parent and 


Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

JosePH Branpt, director, Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, has been called to the presidency of 
the University of Oklahoma and will take up 
his duties in August, 1941. 


Sister M. Marce..a, order of Servants of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary, whose communities 
she has served in many parts of the country, 
became president of Marywood College (Seran- 
ton, Pa.) and Mother Superior of the order and 
will serve until a eanonical election in June, 
1943. 

W. DeVos MALAN has been appointed super- 
intendent-general of education for the Cape of 
Good Hope, Union of South Africa. 


KanG CuenG JuAN has become professor of 
comparative education, general school adminis- 
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the school. “It improves upor the pay-as-yoy. 
go policy by providing an opportunity to pay 
before you go.” The cost of the four-year 
course at Stevens is $2,700. The proposal is 
to spread that outlay over eight years instead 
of four, “a yearly deposit of approximately 
$338, or roughly $28 per month.” 

There is also “a quasi-insurance feature,” 
which serves to quiet the fears of parents jy 
moderate cireumstanees that, in case of their 
death, their son might lose the opportunity 
attend college. “Upon the payment of a yearly 
sum, split up into monthly payments, a parent 
or guardian would automatically assure the de- 
frayal of total tuition and minimum expenses, 
if he died at any time after he had made , 
specific number of monthly savings payments 
and was not over fifty years of age at the time.” 
This does not mean that any individual wil 
receive any more money than he has deposited, 
but rather that “the college will grant tuition 
scholarships to student beneficiaries of the plan 
when necessary.” In other words, the colleg: 
offers to permit the plan to use the teaching 
staff and facilities as a reserve against an 
emergency, which obviates the necessity for set- 
ting up reserves. 

The amount deposited with the college will be 
returned to the depositor, “less a nominal carry 
ing charge,” if the boy does not enter Stevens. 


tration, public-school finance, curriculum build 
ing and history of Chinese education at the 
National University of Amoy, China. 

RicHarp R. ArMacost, of the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, has been appointed as dual pro- 
fessor of liberal arts and education at Syracuse 
University. 

Francis L. DraG, supervisor of instruction, 
Modoe County (Calif.) schools, is now assistant 
chief, division of elementary education, Call- 
fornia State Department of Education. 

JosepH M. SyNNERDAHL, former professor of 
mathematies, College of St. Teresa (Winona, 
Minn.), has been appointed to the headship of 
the mathematies department, Eau Claire (Wis.) 
State Teachers College, succeeding Blanche 
James, who has retired. 


KENNETH FE. ScHILLING has become director 
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music, Eastern Oregon College of Edueation, 
La Grande. 


J. Marc JANTZEN, University of Kansas, has 
joined the faculty of education, College of the 
Pacifie, Stockton, Calif. 

(inoRGE H. Deer, State Teachers College (Liv- 
ingston, Ala.), has been appointed principal, 
Laboratory Schools, Louisiana State University. 
He sueceeds John R. Shoptaugh, who has joined 
the faculty of the School of Edueation of the 
iniversity. 

LovISE VANDEVANTER has been appointed 
supervising teacher, Ackerman Training School, 
Eastern Oregon College of Edueation. 


Water A. Cox, direetor of practice teaching, 
Ithaca (N. Y.) College, and former director, 
Bureau of Health Education for the public 
schools in Albany, has been appointed professor 
of health and physical edueation, Springfield 
(Mass.) College. 


Max T. Ervin, instructor in song-leadership, 
Oberlin College YMCA, has been appointed di- 
rector of musie, Springfield College. 


CHARLES S. WYAND, assistant professor of 
economies, Pennsylvania State College, has re- 
ceived an appointment as technical adviser on 
buying problems to Harriet Elliot, National 
Detense Advisory Commission. Professor Wy- 
and’s work will be in the interest of the Amer- 
ican family’s standard of living, that is, to pre- 
vent profiteering at the consumer’s expense. 


Harry B. Summers, long a member of the 
faculty of Kansas State College (Manhattan), 
will become director of the Eastern Division, 
NBC Publie Service Division, January 1. Dr. 
Summers has for the past eight years been 
teaching classes in broadcasting, program pro- 
duction and research in fields related to radio. 


Harry N. Houmes, head of the department 
of chemistry, Oberlin (Ohio) College, through a 
poll by mail of the members of the American 
Chemical Society, has been elected president of 
the organization for 1942. William Lloyd 
Evans will become the 1941 president on Janu- 
ary 1. 

FRANCES EvizABETH Tupor, head of the cir- 
culation department, Woman’s College Library, 
Duke University, has been elected librarian at 
Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton (Tex.). 
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Wape C. Fow er, now on the staff of the 
State Department of Edueation, Jefferson City 
(Mo.), has been appointed superintendent of 
schools, Jefferson City, and will assume his 


duties on March 1, 1941. 


T. J. JENSON, superintendent of 
Delavan (Wis.), since 1935, has become super 
intendent of the Fond du Lae (Wis.) schools. 
He succeeds L. P. Goodrich, who has resigned 


schools, 


to become assistant superintendent of the Mil 


waukee schools. 


Ancus B. RovHWELL, principal, Central High 
School, Superior (Wis.), has been appointed 
superintendent of schools, succeeding W. R. 
Davies, who is now president, State Teachers 
College, Eau Claire (Wis.). 


J. G. Bryan, principal of Southeast High 
School, Kansas City (Mo.), will be director of 
secondary education for the city publie schools. 


EK. G. Woopwarp, who has been dairy and 
food commissioner of Connectieut, will sueceed 
Roger Corbett as dean of agriculture, Univer 
(Storrs), the first of 


sity of Connecticut 


January. 

O. W. Fowter, U. 8S. N., retired, has been 
appointed director of the Culver (Ind.) Summer 
Naval School. 
nineteen years a member of the naval school and 
athletie staff of Culver Military Academy. He 
is sueceeding the late Admiral Hugh Rodman. 


Commander Fowler has been for 


Auvin S. TostLese, Hoge professor of eco- 
nomies, the College of Wooster (Ohio), has 
been appointed senior economist of the farm 
taxation seetion of the Division of Agricultural 
Finance, Bureau of Agricultural Economies. 
He will be on leave of 


semester of 1940-41. 


absenee the second 


Witiiam V. HaGenporn, vice-dean and pro 
fessor of law, Brooklyn Law School of St. 
Lawrence University, has resigned to give his 
entire time to the practice of law. He has been 
on the staff of the schoo] since 1916. 


Frep W. Burri.i, superintendent, Augusta 
( Me.) end of the 


school year. 


schools, will resign at the 


Louis E. PLUMMER, who has served as super 
intendent of the Fullerton (Calif.) Union High 
School and Distriet Junior College for twenty- 


one years, has resigned. 
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FRANK EK. WILLARD has retired from the assis- 
superintendency of the Seattle (Wash.) 


schools. 


tant 


Arruur CC. Dorr, after havine served the 
school for twenty-seven years, has resigned as 
head of the Montana Industrial School for Boys, 
Miles City. 

A. M. Crooks, who has served institutions of 
the Presbyterian Church for more than thirty- 
five years, has resigned from the presidency of 
Pikeville (Ky.) College. 

CHRISTOPHER J. BYRNE, superintendent of the 
Oftawa (Ont.), public grade schools sinee 1905, 


will retire at the close of the current school year. 


D. J. 


(KXv.) Junior College, has announced that he 


Wricut, president of Campbellsville 


will not be a eandidate for reeleetion at the 


close of the school year. 

J. R. McLavGuHuin, 
manager of the College of Wooster (Ohio), has 
Mr. 


with the college sinee 1911. 


treasurer and business 


retired. MeLaughlin has been eonneeted 


SHORTER PAPERS 


1941 AS A CENTENNIAL YEAR IN THE 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


IN continuation of previously published lists? 
of centennial dates in the history of edueation, 
the following group of significant 1941 dates is 
presented. Additional details regarding many 
of these events and persons may be found in 
encyclopedias and in histories of education. 


460 B.C. 
Birth of Hippocrates, ‘‘ father of medicine.’’ 


1341 A.D. 
Petrarch crowned poet laureate at Rome. 


1441 A.D. 
University of Bordeaux, France, founded. 


1541 A.D. 


Refounding of the old Canterbury Cathedral 
school by Henry VIII. 
French of John Calvin’s ‘‘The 


which fixed the char- 


Publication in 
Institutes of Christianity,’’ 
acter of the French language. 

1 See ScHooL AND Society, December 30, 1939, 
for list of centennial dates for 1940 and for refer- 
enees to similar lists from 1926 to 1939. 
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Recent Deaths 
Avucust H. superintendent 0} 


schools, Cockerill (IXans.), and president of | 


ihe 


IKUNSHEK, 


Kansas Young Democrats, died as the result 6; 
an automobile accident, December 9. He was 
thirty-seven years of age. 

Percy H. SWAHLEN, professor of gynec 
and obstetrics, School of Medicine, St. I. a 
University, died on December 10 at the age o/ 
sixty-three years. 

Harry D. Ler, superintendent of the John 1) 
Pieree Training School, Northern State Teachers 
College, Marquette (Mich.), for eighteen y: 
and dean of men at the college, sueeumbed to 
heart attack, December 17, at the age of sixty 
two years. 

THE REVEREND J. SpROULE Lyons, Jr., Pres 
byterian minister and former head of the Ash 
ville (N. C.) School for Boys, died December 
21, in Veterans Hospital No. 48, Atlanta. Mr. 
Lyons was wounded while serving as chaplain 
in World War I. 


the time of his death. 


He was fifty-two years old at 


AND DISCUSSION 


Death of Hohenheim (Paracelsus), who broke 
with medieval traditions by being the first univer 
sity scholar to refuse to lecture in Latin. 


1641 A.D. 

Establishment of convent of the Order of Ursu 
lines at Quebee, oldest institution for education of 
women in North America. 

Enactment at Plymouth, Massachusetts, of law 
based upon the English Poor Law of 1601 for com 
pulsory education by apprenticeship training. 

Opening of a Latin grammar school at Ipswic! 
Massachusetts. 


1841 A.D. 

Discovery of the manuscript of Comenius’ 
Great Didactie’’ at Lissa. 

Death of Johann Friedrich Herbart, German edu- 
eator and psychologist. 

Ohio Wesleyan University founded. 

Bethany College, West Virginia, opened. 

Centenary College of Louisiana, opened. 

Maryland College of Pharmacy, opened. 

Howard College, Alabama, opened. 

Fordham University, New York, opened as 5t. 
John’s College. 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, Indiana, opened. 


‘“*The 
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University of Michigan, opened with two profes- 
sors and six students. 
establishment of public high schools at Cohasset 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 
ee schools provided for the cities of Rochester 
Hudson, New York. 
Deputy superintendents (later called county 
rintendents) created in state of New York. 
New Orleans given authority to establish a com- 
te system of public schools, with support by 
taxation, and a city superintendent of schools—the 
st such offieer to be appointed in the South. 
Publication of William H. MecGuffey’s ‘‘ Fifth 
ider,’’ one of the famous series of early graded 
ders. 
Insertion by the Whig party in its platform of a 
ink opposed to sectarian schools. 
of the Native American 
prevent the union of church and state’’ 
‘keep the Bible in the schools.’’ 


Formation party, to 


and to 


Presentation of Memorial to Congress asking for 


establishment of colleges of ‘‘agriculture, 


9) 


hanies, road making and architecture’’ in the 
WALTER Crossy EELLS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE REFORMED SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
SYSTEM OF GREECE 

Up to 1929,' the secondary-school system of 
Greece consisted of: (1) the hellenie schools 
(hellénika scholeia) of three years; (2) the gym- 
uasia (gymnasia) of three years; (3) the incom- 
plete gymnasia (hémigymnasia) of four years in 
the Old Greece or of five or six years in the ter- 
ritories gained after the World War; (4) the 
practical lyeea (praktika lykeia) of six years; 
(5) the eity girls’ schools (astikai scholai théleon) 
years; (6) the teachers’ institutes 
(didaskaleia démotikés ekpaideuseos) of three, 
live or six years; (7) the institute for kinder- 
garten teachers (didaskaleia népiagdgon) of 
three years; (8) the teacher-training institutes 
for physical training (didaskaleia gymnastikés) 
of two years, and (9) the higher teacher-training 
institutes (didaskaleia mesés ekpaideuseds) of 
one year. Latin was compulsory in the gymnasia 
and ineomplete gymnasia. But only the gym- 
nasia, the incomplete gymnasia, the practical 
lyeea and, in part, the hellenie schools were really 
secondary schools, as they formed a sort of 
transitional system between the elementary school 


of three 


1J. S. Roueek, ScHooL AND Society, 35: 62-64, 
Jan. 9, 1932. 
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and the secondary-school system. The pupils of 
the fourth year of the six-year elementary school 
entered the hellenie school, and the graduates of 
the fifth or sixth year of the elementary school 
could enter the second or the third year of the 
hellenie school; but in order to enter the first 
year of the gymnasium they had to be graduates 
of the third year of the hellenie school. 
The organization was unsatisfactory. There 
were too many varieties of schools, especially of 
the lower classes; various branches were not 
united organically to the whole system, and much 
criticism was directed against the teaching of 
Latin. 
with the law of December 13, 1929, which stated 


The result was the reform in accordance 


as follows: 

The secondary-school education, having for its 
main task scientific preparation of those aiming to 
devote themselves to higher studies, offers coneur- 
rently the necessary general education for social 
life and seeks—as does the elementary school—to 


edueate good citizens. 


The compulsory Latin was abolished from the 
gymnasia and the following secondary schools 
were introduced: (1) The gymnasium of 6 years, 
but without compulsory Latin, which is taught as 
an elective three hours weekly from the third to 
the sixth year. (2) The practical lyceum, also 
of six years and with the same curriculum, but 
with greater emphasis on the natural sciences 
and mathematics. No Latin is taught here. 
Both of these types are composed of 
branches: (a) the lower one, of two years, the 
same for both types; (b) the higher one, the same 
in both types, from the third to the sixth year. 
The graduates of the second year of both types 
may register in the third year of a gymnasium 
(3) The lower gymnasia of two 
years, designed especially for smaller village 
towns. (4) The secondary school (scholé mesés 
ekpaideuseds), a combination of the gymnasium 
In the communities, 


two 


or a lyceum. 


and the practical lyceum. 
where schools of these two types exist, both ean 
be unified in one institution; then the first two 
years are fused and the third year branches off 
into a gymnasium and a practical lyceum. The 
law allows also the agricultural branch which, 
however, has not been established. (5) The girls’ 
gymnasium, adjusted particularly to the nature 
and future occupation of women. (6) The 
higher girls’ school of four years, which is to 
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offer to girls, not seeking admission to higher 
institutions of learning, general education with 
regard to the task of the woman in the family 
and in society. Their diplomas are equal to the 
“maturity” diplomas from boys’ gymnasia, but 
do not admit their holders to the universities. 
(7) The teachers institutes of five years, which 
accept, on the basis of a health examination, 
graduates of the second year of gymnasia, in- 
complete gymnasia and practical lyeea from the 
I4th to the 16th year. (8) The four-year insti- 
tutes for the edueation of kindergarten teachers. 
At most, thirty graduates of the sixth year of the 
elementary schools are aecepted yearly. The sec- 
ond year may be entered by forty graduates of 
the first year of gymnasia on the basis of an 
examination. (9) The teacher’s physieal-training 
institutes of three years. Every year thirty boys 
and twenty girls, twenty-five years of age, who 
are graduates of a lyceum or a gymnasium and 
who have the required height are accepted. 

In addition to the regular secondary-school 
subjects taught in that part of the world, hygiene 
is a compulsory subjeet, taught by health inspee- 
tors or the district physicians. Otherwise the 
professor of physics teaches it.? 

The school year begins on September 15 and 
ends on September 14, the following year. It is 
divided into three semesters, interrupted by the 
Christmas vacation (from December 24 to Janu- 
ary 7), the Easter vaeation (7 days) and the 
main vaeation, which lasts from July 16 to Sep- 
tember 14. Each class is given a 50-minute 
period tollowed by an interelass period of ten 
minutes. The classes are held in the forenoon as 
well as in the afternoon; Thursday and Saturday 
is general, 


atternoons free. Coedueation 


although in the cities where there are indepen- 


are 


dent girls’ gymnasia, the girls may not enter the 
other The students 
depends upon their regular attendance and their 
grades, whieh are determined by points gained 
in written work prepared by each pupil each 
semester. The studies culminate at the end of 
the sixth year in the “maturity” examination, 
held in the first half of July and the second 
half of September. The graduates of the private 


schools. advaneement of 


gymnasia and lycea receive only certificates at 


the end of a year and may then pass the maturity 
all natural 


2In Greece, by ‘‘physies’’ is meant 


sciences, including chemistry. 
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examination elsewhere. The graduates who pas 
such examinations may enter the university: })); 
those who did not study Latin attend those 9, 


ties where Latin is not required (such as the 
high commereial school). 
The teaching staff of the secondary sejvols 


consists, In addition to a director, of 4 “ypo 
fessors” of philology (one of whom is the aa 
ciate director) and one instructor in each o; 
the following subjects: mathematies, physies 
religion, French, music, technical subjects (drav- 
writing) and physieal training. Each elas: 
The professors must 


ing, 
is limited to sixty pupils. 
be university graduates of four or five years’ 
training. At the end of the third year they mus 
pass a professional oral-and-written exami: 
tion, and devote their fourth and fifth year t¢ 
practical training in the so-called higher teachers’ 
institute and participate in the psychologics 
training in the experimental school of the chai: 
of pedagogy. The Institute offers compulsory 
courses in pedagogy, psychology, ethics, didac 
ties, school hygiene, economies, literature and 
history and experimental work in the psycholog 
cal laboratory; one day in the week is devoted 
for six months, to practice teaching. In addition, 
the students must learn either English, French 
or German. The graduation diploma is granted 
as the result of a written and an oral examina- 
tion in psychology and pedagogy. The physic 
training teachers must graduate from a secon- 
dary school and three years of the institute for 
teachers in physical training. 

The professors of secondary schools tea 
from twenty-two to twenty-six hours weekly and 
are paid for additional hours (limited to 9 hours 
weekly ). 

One of the aims of the reform was to reduc 
the number of schools. This was accomplished, 
since in 1929 Greece had 742 secondary schools 
and only 473 in 1933-34, a reduction of 64.7 per 
The number of pupils fell from 95,733 to 
71,765. Greece has also 29 American, French, 
German, Italian and Romanian institutions. 
Disregarding these, in 1933-34 Greece had 475 
secondary schools and 6,746,000 inhabitants—one 
school to 14,300 Greeks and 1 pupil to 94 citizens. 
Hence the secondary-school pupils reached 1.00 
per cent. of the whole population of Greece. 

JosePpH S. Roucek 
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PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION SHOULD 
BE PHILOSOPHY 

his recent article’ Professor Valentine has 
| a very timely and interesting question as 
e relation between philosophy and philoso- 
1 education. It is true that eritical scrutiny 
courses for the training of teachers is needed 
this erueial period in the history of the coun- 
It is also true that the pressure of the eur- 
ut problems for solution should not be permit- 
to warp one’s judgment and lead him to 
look basie values in his haste for immediate 
s found to be disconeerting that there is so 
diversity in the brands of philosophy 
rit in the rather widely presented university 
ses in philosophy of education. This feeling 
he part of Professor Valentine would seem 
mply that he considers philosophy to signify 
asonably well-defined body of materials that 
tudents must learn, a coneeption in harmony 
vith the teachings of both the idealistie and the 
realistic schools of philosophy. This impression 
- confirmed farther on when he defines the real 
business of edueational philosophy to be “a 
forthright effort to comprehend the basie prin- 
ples of our accepted form of society and the 


vt} 
relation of edueation thereto.” 


The philosophy 
actually taught in these courses is described as 
running the “gamut of eclecticism” in that each 
instructor teaches the particular brand which he 
believes genuine and from a false sense of loy- 
alty makes the aetual teaching a spinning out of 
tenuous unrealities. Technical and barren prob- 
lems as to the nature of reality, mind, truth, ete., 
replace “meaningful problems of education in a 
harassed democracy.” One instructor dogmati- 
cally drives home his own philosophy as the only 
one and true; the other gives all schools an equal 
inning and weighs each issue pro and con until a 
harren dialeeticism quite apart from living issues 
of the present world results. In the long run, 
both approaches fail because in any ease students 
are inadequately prepared to deal either with 
terminology or with modes of thought. 

To be entirely fair, the writer should have in- 
cluded another category of those instructors who 
do not recognize philosophy as a body of mate- 
rials to be learned. The criticisms that he has 
presented thus far suffer not only from a defini- 


'P. F. Valentine, SCHOOL AND Society, 52: 49. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


tion of the field which not all would hold, but 
also from the fact that they refer not so much 
to the field itself as to the way in which it is 
Formalism and barren coneeptualism 
What shall one say 
of psychology that is nothing but psychophysics, 


taught. 
are inexcusable in any field. 


of literature as philology, of science and mathe- 
matics as mere manipulation of formulas? A 
teacher who has no clear conception of the pur- 
The 


skilful teacher is the one who realizes the place 


poses of his own work may ruin any field. 


and value of the formal aspects of his field and 
adjusts his teaching accordingly. Concepts, such 
as, for example, knowledge, freedom, purpose, 
ete., may have a place and perform an impor 
tant function in the solving of meaningful prob- 
lems, just as statistics and logic may be essential 
elements to an understanding of the more prae 
tical applications of the fields named above. In 
fact the disregard of those aspects may be the 
cause of failure in solutions. The broad-minded 
professor who gives all philosophical schools 
their inning with a false sense of open-minded- 
ness still comes under the category of those look- 
ing at philosophy as something to be learned. 
The inadequate preparation of students also 
assumes something to be learned and then ap 
plied later, as the phrase is used in this connee 
tion. 

The writer offers an easy and complete way 
out of all the difficulties. 


as sueh off the stage! 


Just push philosophy 
It is superfluous and a 
It “smoke-sereens the truly 
With a wave 
of the hand, dismiss the centuries-old attempts 


hindrance anyway. 
valuable material of the course.” 


of men to find some relation of their problems 
to the larger world, to develop a technique that 
will have some claim to validity and reliability. 

Surely no one will deny that the “elamorous 
problems thrust upon us by the uncertainties of 
our disturbed world” demand competent think- 
ing, objective data, orientation to present and 
rigorous thought. But precisely what do these 
phrases and concepts mean? Seemingly they 
mean rejecting the “enduring values and ever- 
lasting verities of the idealists,” and surpris 
ingly enough also the polemies of the prag 
matist philosophers, since their vigor is in any 
ease wasted upon a senseless attempt to demolish 
the absolutes of the idealists. 

At this point one wonders who is left to solve 
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the problems so urgent in our times. The an- 
swer finally emerges that the favored folk are 
not pragmatists in philosophy but pragmatists 
in education who are explicitly not philoso- 
phers. The only difficulty with these pragma- 
tists in education is that their position, as pre- 
sented by Professor Valentine, is wholly based 
upon metaphysical and epistemological assump- 
tions, and is quite as much concerned with the 
concepts of experience, reality, change, ete., as 
that of any other group. The contention that 
they do not take these issues seriously and use 
them, but do not discuss them, would seem to 
place our “pragmatists in education” not among 
the really practical folk, but among the merely 
naive. 
Realism in general, and Professor Breed’s 
variety in particular, is quite as unacceptable 
and futile as the idealism and pragmatism al- 
ready mentioned. Professor Valentine con- 
tinues that ereative thought, constructive intelli- 
gence and promising hypotheses will maintain 
a high place whether one holds one philosophy 
or another. There will always be “progressive” 
educators, proposing and trying out new ideas, 
and testing them in good pragmatie fashion. 
This statement is true and many of the “new” 
ideas will be problems and ideas that have been 
threshed and rethreshed through the centuries 
because the “pragmatists in education” are un- 
aware of their larger setting. Santayana says 
that he who disregards the past is doomed to 
repeat it. At the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, Erasmus was criticising the formaliza- 
tion of teaching and suggesting the adjusting 
of education to the nature of the child. At the 
same time Luther was commenting upon the for- 
malizing of the teaching of Latin. Edueation’s 
critical task of interpreting demoeracy and mak- 
ing people capable of participating in it, in a 
word, socialization, has also been known for 
long centuries by the thinkers in the field and 
the chief obstacle to its incorporation into prae- 
tice has been the preoccupation of teachers with 
immediate and so-ealled practical problems. 
Where then does the discussion come out? 
The major point Professor Valentine has made 
is that most teaching of philosophy is thin, for- 
malized, a priort and apart from the real prob- 
lems of life and experience. It seems most 
unfortunate at this time when the problems of 
education and society are so very pressing, as 
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Professor Valentine rightly points out, th 
stead of a more profound grasp of tec); 


and implications, one is counseled to rety) 


naive, immediate trial-and-error apy roa 
William James defined philosophy as a p: ian. 
larly obstinate effort to think clearly. Pro} 
lems are not solved by “lusty” vigor. T)), 
solved by intelligence and the techniques, 
John has recently elaborated 
“Logic,” are intricate and 
to achieve results of value. 


Dewey 
an very easily { 
To be sure, «ll , 
clusions and solutions must survive testing, }y: 
the value of intellectual processes ove: 
trial and error lies in the economy which the 
effect, and fruitful activi: 
more directly possible. Genuine thinking 


making correct 
volves much more than mere observation 0! 
and immediate conditions. It makes use o} past 
experience in terms of principles and concepts 
points of view, ability to organize and interpret 
data through the use of eategories, logic, math, 
maties, ete. These aspects of thought are the 
contributions which philosophy makes to the 
process of problem-solving and their wnier 
standing and wise use are the best guarantees 0: 
the effectiveness of that process. 

Progressive education has probably sutfered 
as much from the misguided efforts 0} 
friends as from the attacks of its enemies in 
later years. Attempts to define the function o: 
education in the modern world have been nota) 
futile. Endless discussion centers around prob- 
lems of curriculum, procedures, pupil-control, 
personnel management and the like. Problems 
in these areas are not solved, and ean not |i 
solved in many eases, because the educators at- 
tempting to solve them are lost when the deeper 
levels of thought are reached. The fact that 
one ean not bring thoroughgoing solutions to 
educational problems without facing metapliys 
ical and epistemological considerations in 10 
sense binds one to the acceptance of a fixed and 
single philosophical point of view, but it does 
suggest that he know the differences which vary 
ing basie philosophical assumptions will lead to, 
For example, the problem of curricular cont: 
or experience is profoundly affected by the basi 
point of view as idealistic, realistic or ) 
matic, and in the long run will probably be 
solved satisfactorily only by those who perceise 
the full range of implications and ean arrive at 
a synthesis where all the elements have been !« 


yar. 
Tay 
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| and wise choice made. “Testing in ex- 
is a meaningless phrase unless one 
erstands the nature of and 
ich the application of ethical and esthetic 
also clearly understands its qualitative 


” 
ence 


experience 


ts. Many subjects, for example, have been 
taught that should not have been taught at 
uider the circumstances and it is only in the 
of one’s larger philosophical assumptions 
such a discrepancy between means and ends 
ade explicit. 
iat the philosophy of education needs to- 
y is not less philosophy, but more, not less, 
izintanee with the great currents of world 


THE KAPPA DELTA PI RESEARCH- 
AWARD BIOGRAPHY OF 
BRONSON ALCOTT 

m Alcott, Teacher. By Dorotuy McCus- 
xx+217 pp, 9 half-tone illus. New 
York: The Maemillan Company, for Kappa 
Delta Pi, 1940. $1.90. 

(iS is more than another biography of a 
whose story has been told before, and that 
recently and well in Shepard’s “Pedlar’s 
vress.” Its uniqueness is due to the dis- 
inating manner in which the author has 
the great mass of materials available to 
' the development of the personal qualities 
| the philosophy that made Bronson Alcott a 
t teacher. The works of other scholars have 
heen used intelligently. Nothing has been done 
again. Rather, in the thousands of pages of 
nanuseript-journals and in the interpretations 
which others have made of this man’s tragic 
liie, the author has discovered the one burning, 
ital foree that Aleott’s 
existence, and told the story of it briefly and to 
the point. 

At the outset, the author deserves the reader’s 
thanks for not having pictured Bronson Aleott 
only as the father of his famous daughter. He 
is the life-sized hero of his own story. To her 


dominated Bronson 


father is given much of the eredit for Louisa’s 
success as a writer. Certainly Louisa “had been 
trained to express her thoughts on paper ever 
since she could hold a pen” (p. 136) and “the 
ictional yet real portrayal of Louisa’s “Little 
Women” and “Little Men” stand as the exempli- 
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thought, but such profound and intimate ae- 
quaintance that it may cease to be preoccupied 
with man’s immediate and petty eoneerns and 
come really to influence his larger social evolu- 
tion. If, in the future, education can not make 
a deeper impression upon the great social 
forces leading to war, economic disorganization 
and the maladjustment of large bodies of man- 
kind than it has in the past, edueators would 
better give up the vision of their field as a pro- 
fession and admit that they are but pedagogues 
slaves leading children to unwilling tasks. 
Merritt M. Tuompson 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
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130), 
which her father practiced as well as preached. 


fication of the ideal home training” (p. 


Dipping at once into the educational philos- 
ophy which Aleott developed as a very young 
teacher, and from which he swerved but little 
during his long life, the author examines the 
“variety of heresy this reputable schoolmaster 
had picked up’ 


(p. 21) against a pattern of 
existing educational conditions in his own times. 
In his motto, “Edueation’s All,” the author finds 
a “elue to two basie beliefs that underlie Al- 
cott’s teaching. One was that ‘men are by na- 
ture equal’; and the other, that men-—-or at 
least children—are also basically good” (p. 22). 
These two beliefs were, of course, directly op 
posed to the Calvinistic doctrines of the theo- 
logians who ruled over the spiritual life of the 
parents of most of Alcott’s pupils, as the fol- 
lowing quotations from the book indicate. 
When he ventured judgments upon the nature of 
children, however, he was getting perilously close to 
Did he say that 


children were better than commonly thought? He 


the precincts of the theologians. 


was reminded that they were conceived in iniquity 
and born in sin. Did he believe that men were born 
Yes, but his 
equally certain that some were born to damnation 
Did he believe that charae- 


equal? Calvinistie neighbors were 
and others to election. 
ter was formed by the environment of this earth? 
Then they replied that it was formed by prayer, and 
(P. 24.) 


Bronson Alcott differed from the Calvinistie past 


setting one’s heart on God. 


when he looked at children and declared them to be 
innately good. How anyone could ever have slan- 


dered the purity and innocence of a child by calling 
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him a ‘limb of Satan’ Aleott never could under- 
stand. It made considerable difference to a teacher 


which he believed. Under the older theory, any im- 
pulse the child had was sure to be evil, and the 
schoolmaster’s clear duty was to lick the Hell out of 
him. If, however, the child’s impulses were in- 
nately good, then his intuitions might be relied upon 


(P. 164.) 


for moral guidance, and self-government. 


So the author finds that “Bronson Alcott was 
the man who swept out of the schoolroom the 
Calvinistic ideas of the nature of children with 
the consequent repression and harsh discipline.” 
(P. 169.) 

The whole book has been written to show Al- 
cott’s philosophy of education, his faith in the 
high calling of the profession of the teacher. 
Any briefer statement of it than that which the 
author has made seems impossible. But, the 
central theme of his faith seems to be well sum- 
marized below: 

The child himself was always the center of AI- 
cott’s interest, and all his investigations went in 
the direction of spirit. Systems of education have 
always looked at the child, to be sure, but they have 
looked at him not for himself, but as useful material 
for the services of the State, the Army, the Church 
or Business. When the visual imagination of Bron- 
son Aleott gazed at a child, he certainly saw in the 
background no soldier’s uniforms or eleric’s robes. 
He probably did not even see the denim and calico 
of reality. He saw a Soul, coming from God, 
reaching out to touch the people and things of this 
world. He himself was there to help the child learn 
of the mysteries of time and space, and to remind 
him, if he could, of the glory from which he had 
CP, 162:) 


come, 

As the story unfolds the reader feels the im- 
paet of Bronson Alcott’s theories upon eduea- 
tion in the United States, for over half a cen- 
tury publicized with fully as much dynamie 
force by the negative criticism and ostracism to 
which he was subjected as through the warm 
reception accorded his “conversations.” Alcott’s 
preoccupation with the Spiritual prevented him 
from beeoming the first modern scientist in the 
field of child development. The author tells this 
story well. 

It is breath-taking to see this untrained man set 
himself, a hundred years before Arnold Gesell, the 
specific task of observing children. For help, he 
turned to all the scientific books he could find. He 
read chiefly Broussais’ Physiology, Jackson’s Prin- 
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ciples of Medicine and Combe’s Phrenology. 
unfortunately, Aleott never defined with sufficiey: 
precision the object of his search, He made patiens. 
minute, regular physiological and psychologica) o} 
servations, but he was not primarily interested jy 
physical and mental development. . . . In his sea; 
for the Soul he became lost. ... 

As Alcott failed to find his answer with Am 
. and a third tim 
.. From the dark, dynamie |, 


tried again with Louisa 
Elizabeth. . 
Bronson Alcott may never have expected 
cover much about the Soul, for she was not a ° 
of light.’ The fiery-tempered Louisa taught her 
father, perhaps, more of the ‘Demon’ than of Soy! 
The 


investigations is reflected in the titles of the many 


Alcott persevered, however. progress 
scripts in which his records were kept. Hi; 
very strictly with ‘Observations of an Infant 
3reath of Childhood,’ ‘ Byang 
The last manuscript repr 


Then came ‘ The 
and finally ‘Psyche.’ 
sents the refined gold of three observations, and 
But th 
Alcott wrote, the more coy his subject became, and 
little hint of 


dross of many, many rewritings. 


there 
adtait.3 <- 
Aleott never encompassed Psyche on the bulky 


was Psyche in thie 


pages of his manuscript, but he grew more an 
(Pp. 62-4.) 


sure of her presence. 
In his old age, Aleott was still the same idea! 
ist, still 
task of 
Spirit. 


the philosopher who viewed the chief 
education as one of developing 
Who, even to-day, can prove 
wrong ? 

There 


educational program that were revolutionary in 


are many minor features in Alcott’s 


his day, but are to-day accepted without ques 


tion in most schools. His recognition that chil 


dren are active beings who learn better whe 
they 
invent (with the help of his cousin) a kind ot 
desk that was fastened to the back of the seat 
in front of it. These desks, which replaced 


backless benches upon which children had sa 


are happy and comfortable led him to 


for a hundred years with their feet dangling 
uncomfortably in the air, were destined for use 
for a hundred years to come. But they were to 
be packed into every available square foot 0! 
floor space in a manner quite foreign to their 
original purpose. For Alcott, in his own school: 
room, recognized the same need for space lor 
games and physical exercises that justifies mod 
ern theory in the use of movable elassroo! 


furniture. It seems strange to us that educa- 
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nal systems before the time of Alcott should 
ve failed to recognize and provide for the 
veds of active children. Yet this provision of 
assroom space for active play was one of 
Aleott’s innovations. 

‘he space devoted to speculation about the 
ilarities between Alcott’s educational theories 
ind those of modern “Progressives” is, in the 
nion of your reviewer, poorly used if not 
wasted. The differences between Alecott’s pene- 
trating philosophy of edueation for his own 


times and a philosophy that fits modern con- 


SOME ANOMALOUS RESULTS OF 
PUNISHMENT IN LEARNING: 

A PRELIMINARY NOTE 

\)URING the past ten years a great many in- 
vestigations, notably those of Thorndike, have 
seemed to show that an association is not weak- 
ened by symbole punishment. According to 
these investigations, a student, interpreting the 


German “also” as the English “also” and being 


told that he is wrong, will be just as likely to 
continue the erroneous 


been told nothing. 


association as if he had 


These anomalous results, however, have been 
obtained almost entirely from the study of asso- 
ciations that were initially very weak. 

Restricting the investigations to one special 
class of associations would be dangerous under 
any cireumstanees. Here, however, it is espe- 
cially dangerous since the special group of as- 
sociations investigated are precisely those on 
which punishment would be expected to have 
little 


weaken associations. 


influence. We expect punishment to 
If we begin with associa- 
tions already as weak as the experimental con- 
ditions will permit, there will be little opportu- 
nity for any influence of punishment to show 
itself, 
should expect to find that reward had no influ- 


Incidentally, in the converse case, we 


ence if we use associations already as strong as 
they can be. 

We may restate these considerations in the 
form of the following hypothesis: The relative 
influence of punishment and reward is a func- 
tion of the initial strength of the association. 


‘Many of these are summarized in J. W. Tilton, 
Jour, Ed. Psych., 30: 95-115, and in R. T. Rock, 
Jr., T. C. Record, 41: 751-761. 
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ditions must necessarily be far more. signifi- 
eant than any similarities. Anything that ap- 
proaches a true estimate as to which of them is 


, 


“progressive,” in the best meaning of this term, 
can be given only when time enough has passed 
to bring the problem into historical perspective. 
This is why the historical narrative of the de- 
velopment of Bronson Alcott’s philosophy of 
edueation in his own times is absorbingly inter- 
esting. 
Harriet H. SHoEen 
NEW YORK CITY 


RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


As we proceed from initially weak to initially 
strong associations, the influence of punishment 
increases and that of reward decreases. 

Two papers by Youtz? bear on the hypothesis. 
Youtz found that punishment is effective if it is 
applied after an initially weak association has 
been strengthened by reward. 

In an experiment® designed to provide a more 
systematic test of the hypothesis, 78 high-school 
boys were asked to indicate their associations to 
each of 84 questions of the following form: 


The number of people crossing the Atlantie by 
air prior to Lindbergh’s flight was 


Guess Huneh Sure 
none « ) « ) ce > 
under 5 (_ ) c. ) ( ) 
over 30 ( ) & 3 c ) 


By making a check in the proper place the stu 
dent indicated both his association and his de 
gree of certainty. The students made these in- 
dications on three successive days before being 
told, in the ease of some questions, whether they 
In the case of certain con 
trol questions, no information was given. The 
students took the test on a fourth day, thus indi 


were right or wrong. 


‘ating the effect of the information on the asso- 
clations. 
The 


strength. 


associations sorted aeeording to 


The 
all those that appeared for the first time on the 


were 


weakest category consisted of 


third day. The strongest, on the other hand, 


2 Abstracted in Psych. Bul., 35: 
489-490, 

3 This is one aspect of an investigation made pos 
sible by a grant from the National Researeh Coun 
cil. A more detailed account of this particular ex 
periment will appear in the Jour. of Gen. Psych. 


690-691, and 37: 
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consisted of those that were consistent on all 


three days and of which the subject was sure on 
all three days. Only one of the intermediate 
categories will be presented here since this, with 
the extremes, indicates the general trend of the 
data. 

TABLE I 
THE TENDENCY OF AN ASSOCIATION TO PERSIST AFTER 


THE APPLICATION OF DIFFERENT TYPES 
OF INFORMATION 


Initial strength of 
Per cent, persisting associations a 


Weak Medium Strong 


(1) after Right ..... 70 92 95 

(2) after No Inf. ... od 7 91 

(3) after Wrong .... 26 1 38 
Iiffect of right 

C2) memes 1S) sks cns O6 13 4 
Iiffect of wrong 

(2) minus (3) ..ces 8 36 53 


The results are those predicted by the hypoth- 
esis. Reward (Right) has great influence on 
the weak associations and little if any influence 
on the strong associations. Conversely, punish- 
ment has little if any influence on the weak but 
considerable influence on the strong associations. 

It would seem from these data that the anom- 
alous results of previous investigations come 
from their exelusive concern with very weak 
associations. If, instead, they had dealt exelu- 
sively with very strong associations they would 
have seemed to show that punishment had great 
influence and reward no influence. 


J. M. STEPHENS 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
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